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With our No. 17 Sliding Bar Warp Stop Motion 
and Rustless Drop Wires. 


They have entirely eliminated lint-gathering on 
or about the warp stop motion. 
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Let’s Talk It Over 
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Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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The belting plant 
that “makes neighbors of the world” 


Graton & Knight started in business 
seventy-five years ago to make belts 
for their neighbors in Worcester. It 
was a personal business. When a man 
needed a belt of just a certain kind Mr. 
Graton saw that he got it. 


Today, as the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of leather belting, we are still 
making neighbors of our customers. 
Today our neighbors in Calcutta, 
Shanghai, Johannesburg and Buenos 
Aires are serviced from stock close at 
hand, and in even such far-off places 
the G. & K. man makes his regular 
rounds. G. & K. men like nothing 
better than to get down to facts 
and figures personally with a man 
who has a real problem of produc- 


MAIL TODAY 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


tion or cost-cutting on his hands. 
Graton & Knight belts are turning the 
wheels of industry all over the world. 
The name Graton & Knight on a piece 
of belting is a guarantee of satisfaction 
as good as the word of Henry Graton 
was to his Worcester neighbors three- 
quarters of a century ago. 


Every belt we make is standardized for 
some definite job of power transmis- 
sion, 

The book “Standardized Leather Belt- 
ing” will give you the whole story with 
the exact recommendations which ap- 
ply to the belting requirements of your 
own industry and your own power 
job. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy. 


THE GRATON @& KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U S. A. 


Send belting information: 


101-0 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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Increased Efficiency Better Quality 


The above claims for C. O. B. Machines are warranted by the following advan- 
tages: 


1. The cotton is not injured or curled and ‘is thoroughly aerated, opened, bloomed 
and cleaned by agitation instead of by the ordinary method of beating. 


2. A large amount of fine peppery dirt and leaf is taken out by this machine assur- 
ing longer life for the card clothing and increasing cleanliness in card and spinning 
rooms. 


3. No good cotton is taken out in this cleaning operation. 
4. Novrepair expenses as there are no wearing parts. 


0. B. MACHINE 
One Section 


YOUR SERVICE 


Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOUGHTON 


WAY back in the prehistoric 


ages, when man enjoyed no per- 
sonal liberties and governments 
limited their activities to the 


protection of their citizens, there 


came a most severe cold spell in 


the City of Galveston, Texas, 
and the entire bulk stock of whiskey, in barrels, of 
a certain hotel proprietor, froze solid. Said whis- 
key having been purchased from a supposed repu- 
table concern in St. Louis, the hotel proprietor 
wrote a very strong letter of protest to the St. Louis 
concern, to which letter he received the following 


reply: 


‘The main cause of your complaint is due to the 
regretable stupidity in our shipping department 
shipping you summer whiskey in winter time, but 
we believe you will be fair enough to agree with us 
that the freezing would not have occurred had you 
stored the whiskey in the proper sort of protected 


warehouse. ”’ 


Likewise is it with oils. Please remember that 
oll is not a unit like unto water or alcohol. If you 
put either water or alcohol in a still and apply the 
heat, the first product that will come over will be 


precisely the same as the last and there will be no 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1015 Healey Building 
Phone: Walnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O. Box 668 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ABOUT OIL STORAGE IN THE MILL 


by Chas. EK. Carpenter, 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers fo 


r the Textile Industry |e 


Near Editor 


residuum left in the still other than the impurities. 
But with oils it is different. The first product over 
will be different from the last and there will always 


remain a decided tar or residuum. 


All oils contain greases in solution and all greases 
contain oils in absorption. Alli oils are solid at 
certain temperatures and all greases are liquids at 
certain temperatures, which merely means that all 
oils are liquefied greases and all greases are solidi- 
fied oils. The ever working and never ceasing laws 
of nature—gravity, cohesion, adhesion, capillary 
force, etc., are constantly applying themselves to 
all products and this has a tendency to cause sep- 
aration or disintegration. The constant expansion 
and contraction of oils or greases caused by solidi- 
fying and liquefying them by changes of atmos- 
pheric temperature will in time separate any oil or 


grease that has ever been known. 


It is a wise precaution, therefore, that mills 
should so arrange their oil and grease storage that 
the temperature will vary as little as possible. This 
precaution will not only preserve quality, but it 
will also minimize loss from leakage, for it is the 
expansion and contraction, due to changes in at- 
mospheric temperatures, that are. responsible for 


75% of all oil leakage. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 
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Flexible as a Belt- 
Positive as a Gear- 
More Efficient than Either 


SEND FOR CATALOG 625 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
nting Park Ave. P. O. Box 


"Bide Citizens and Southern Bank 
- ‘Brown: Marx ns, La 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
"909. Ce ommercial Bank Bldg. 


LINK-BELT 


EFFICIENT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


Machiner 
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NATIONAL 
DIAZINE BLACK4VJ CONCTD. 


new developed black, particularly 
pie for dyeing half-silk hos- 


iery, plain and mercerized cotton, silk, 
and artificial silk (except acetate silk). 


Of excellent solubility and level-dyeing 
properties, good fastness to light. and 
perspiration, and of excellent fastness to 
washing. 


Product samples obtainable upon request 
to any of our branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc, 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 
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Mulls and Cotton Growers Should C ooperate 


HE most casual examination of 
the American cotton industry 
reveals the fact that it is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition today in 


practically all departments. Pro- 
ducers in most sections are com- 
plaining that production per acre 


and prices per pound are too low to 
‘eave them a profit; dealers com- 
plaining that the character, lengih 
and grade of much of the crop are 
unsatisfactory; and mills are com- 
plaining that they cannot secure the 
grade and staple required without 
paying very: high premiums and 
that manufacturing margins are 
non-existent or too low. IL seems 
evident that every one interested in 
ihe industry should try to find ou! 
what is the - matter with it and applv 
such remedies as. suggest them- 
selves. I hope that my long experi- 
ence as cotton breeder. producer 
and dealer, supplemented by inti- 
mate relationships with a number 
of the best cotton mills of the South 
and East, has qualified me to make 
a few suggestions as to the improve- 
ment of the industry. 

Without hesitation | will state 
that in my judgment our cotton in- 
dustry has suffered badiv from a 
lack of intelligent and friendly co- 
operation between the grower, deal- 
er and mill. Though there have 
heen numerous cases in which mill 
treasurers, cotton dealers and cot- 
ton growers have attempted to es- 
lablish helpful contacts, such a 
course has been the exeeption 
rather than the rule. 

Until comparatively receni years 
few efforts were made to improve 
the character, quality and length of 
the cotton plant, and even today 
when a considerable number of com- 
petent plant breeders are at work on 
the improvement of the crop, few 
farmers, colton dealers or mill 
lreasurer have an adequate idea of 
what the cotton breeder is doing, nor 
do they understand that this work 
could become a verv great factor 
for the rehabilitation of the indus- 

A great majority of the seed plant- 
ed in the South today are a mixture 
of many types. Even where the 
farmer begins with a pure, recent- 
pedigreed strain of high yield and 
other desirable qualities, he does 
not usually appreciate the fact that 
natural variation and gin mixing 
will within a few years destroy 
pumnty and injure production. He 
needs to realize that he should have 


Zrow. 


Address of D. R. Coker before the Atlantic Cotton Association. 


a regular: system for maintaining 
the purity and high production of 
his seed just as he realizes that in 
animal industry the purity and 
character of the breed must be 
maintained by careful selection or 
the frequent removal of breeding 
stock from the best breeders. 

It would be difficult to bring the 
great majority of the farmers to a 
realization of the importance of the 
production and maintenance of a 
high quality of eotton, if all buyers 
of cotton would see to it that the 
grower always receives the proper 
differential for length, grade and 
character. Full length cottons bring 
no more per pound than the same 
grades of shorter length and poorer 
character. 


Right here we have the greatest 
handicap to the improvement of the 
cotton industry, and I am here today 
principally to impress upon each 
one of you the importance, nay the 
absolute necessity, for the univer- 
sal introduction of a system of cor- 
rect and fair buying in every pri- 
mary market. This must be done 
not only for the good of the whole 
cotton trade, but to demonstrate thal 
ihe local cotton dealer is a useful 
servant of the industry. There is 
grave doubt of this in the minds of 
many today and this accounts for 
the fact that the idea of co-opera- 
tive marketing is gaining a strong 
foothold in the cotton industry, as 
it has in many other branches of 
agriculture. 


It is perfectly legitimate for farm- 
ers to band themselves together for 
the sale of their products, and where 
such association can eliminate un- 
fairness and secure better net prices 
for the farmers’ products, they will 
and should continue to live and 
some features of the co- 
operative marketing associations 
now in operation are objected to by 
many of the farmers. But most of 
these will eventually become mem- 
bers unless they are convinced tha! 
those who purchase their cotton in 
the primary markets are alive [to 
their interests and are paying them 
the highest permissible price for 
each length and grade. If they see 
us pay one man the same price for 
1 1-16 inch that we pay another for 
% inch cotton, they are going to join 
the co-ops, and they should do so. 


The unfair system of buying all cot- 
lon at one price without even samp- 
ling the bales was still in force last 
fall in some places, and, it affords 
an. unanswerable argument for co- 
operative marketing. 

There are cotton dealers all over 
the South who, on account of long 
iraining and experience in classing 
and handling cotton and knowledge 
of the requirements of the friendly 
relations with spinners, can and do 
handle cotton to just as good advan- 
lage as the best managed co-opera- 
Lives. Such men have a decided ad- 
vantage in.beme able to ship direct 
fo mills with minimum charges for 
storage, handling, insurance and in- 
terest. They also afford the farmer 
the obvious advantages of immediate 
settlement in full. 

If in addition to introducing fair 
and discriminating buying (and this 
means paying a low price for a poor 
bale just as it means paying a high 
price for a good bale) all local buy- 
ers would encourage farmers to im- 
prove the quality of their product 
by suggestions as fo variety and seed 
sources, and would intelligently crit- 
icize the ginning and handling of the 
eotton as it comes in, they could 
speedily become indispensable in 
the machinery of cotton production 
marketing because of their expert 
assistance in maintaining a superior 
supply of raw materials for the 

Of course many local buyers are 
agents for the large cotton houses 
and can only carry out instructions. 
Most of them can class cotton for 
grade but many cannot accurately 
discriminate between different 
lengths. A short course at the cen- 
tral office would go far toward giv- 
ing them ths information and a 
little daily practice with length 
types furnished by the government 
or by the home office would shortly 
give them all the training they need 
for practical street work. 

The Farm Demonstration Bureau 
of this State, following the lead of 
similar movements in several States, 


has put ona 5-acre contest with 
varieties which under good condi- 
lions will make 14 inch or better 
staple. All such efforts should re- 
ceive substantial support from ail 
branches of the cotton trade for 


they hold out real hope for the im- 
provement 
purpose of 


of the industry. One 


these contests is 


cheapen cotton production by show- 
ing the farmers that they can pro- 
duce far greater quantities per acre 
than formerly In Texas this past 
vear the winner in such a contest 
produced over 16 bales on 5 acres 
and this stimulating example will 
probably result eventually in a con- 
siderable increase per: acre yields 
in that and other states. 


The other purpose of this contest 
is to improve the length and char- 
acter of the crop and provide the 
types of cotton required by the 
mills. It is undoubtedly true that 
during the past few years the 
average quality of the South Caro- 
lina cotton crop has declined both 
in character and length. The crop 
vear of 1924 was so wet in large 
parts of the state that the fibre was 
injured by the excessive rainfail. 
On the other hand in 1925 it was 
very seriously injured, especially in 
the Piedmont, by the most extraor- 
dinary drouth ever experienced. In 


addition to these climatic causes 
which are temporary and which 
prevail in other large sections of 


the belt, the average length and 
character of the crop of several 
eastern states has declined because 
of the introduction of small bolled 
varieties of very short staple which 
were supposed to mature earlier 
and yield better under boll weevil 
eonditiosn than the larger bolled 
varieties formerly planted. Ii is 
a well known fact that the best 
staple sections from Alabama east- 
ward have furnished little good 
bodied 1 1-16 inch cotton for several 
seasons. The appearance of fruit- 
fulness and early maturity in some 
lof these recently introduced cot- 
tons is largely illusory. I have 
learned from long experience in ex- 
perimental work that the smaller 
the size of the boll of a variety, the 
more productive it seems to the eye, 
but that this appearance is fre- 
quently deceptive and that a big 
holled row of cotton standing beside 
a small bolled row will frequently 
produce more, though it looks to 
be less productive. It is also true 
that a smal! bolled cotton will open 
from five to ten days quicker after 
date of blooming than a big bolled 
eotion. though the big bolled will 
reach a state of immunity from bol! 


weevil puncture a little quicker 
than the small bolled. Date of 
blooming, therefore, is the true 


criterion of earliness in a variety 


to and all experimenters agree that ac- 


; 
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tual welghed under uniform 
conditions are necessary to deter- 
mine relative vields of different va- 
rieties. 

Not only was the yield not im- 
proved m many cases by the substi- 
tution Of smatier bolled early open- 
ing varieites, but the grade of the 
crop was actually lowered. It of 
course takes a picker about the 
same length of time to pick 100 small 


bolls as 100 large bolls, and, as the 
latter weighs from 25 to 50 per 
cent more than the former, it can 
readily be seen that the picking 


force on a plantation can gather a 


crop of big bolled cotton much more 


quickly, and this of eourse means 
a higher average grade. I cannot 
pass on from this pomt without 


viv ily 


special 
ance to the 
is realized by very few. 


emphasis for its 
industry 
It big boll- 


ed cottons were exclusively plant- 
ed We should have far tess low 
grade cotton to contend with than 


we have today. 
Long before the arrival of the 
boll weevil in this section a few 
students of plant life were studying 
presented by his coming 
lending effort ‘to 


problems 


and were every 


produce by the seientifie methods 
of the plant breeder, cottons with 
qualities which would best with- 
stand the ravages of the weevil. 
Even hefore arrival of the 
weevil in South Carolina, some va- 


rieties and a high degree of weevil 
resistance had been ‘bred here and 
introduced and tested in weevil in- 
fested sections further west.  Im- 
mediately the arrival of the 
weevil intensive studies in weevil 
control and in production and cul- 
tural methods for weevil conditions 
were launched. ‘The resulis of such 
experimental work by my own or- 
ganization are best attested by tae 
fact that we have not failed to pro- 
duce on our farms approximatety 
our pre-boll-weevil average vields 
in every year except one since the 
arrival of the pest. Im 1922 our 
vield was only two-thirds of normal. 
The yield of Darlington County fell 
from 59,026 bales in 1920 ‘the last 
vear before the weevils arrived) to 
11.983 in 1922 and in no vear since 
ig’) has the county made half as 
much as im that year. In addition 
to practically maintaining a normal 
vield during the past five vears, we 
have received staple premiums run- 
ning from 20 to 50 per cent for most 
of the colton producted., 


Of course 


an imtelligent handling of the boll 
weevil contributed much to these 
vields, but quick maturimg, heavy 


fruiting varieties of staple lengths, 
produced by our plant breeders had 
much to do with results. 


It may interest you to know that 
the most productive cottons in ac- 
tual pounds of lint per acre that 


we have yet produced are descended 
from strains of Cleveland Big Boll 
and these new strains in addition to 
their high yield have a lint length 
of i 1-16 meh to 1 1-8 ineh. 

I know it would be interesting to 
many of you if I eould describe 
here in detail the methods by which 
we create these new and productive 
varieties. However time will not 
permif this and I will only say thal 
we are doing scientific breeding 
work with 10 varieties of cotton, 
having this year 1,769 plant-to-rows 
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each from the seed of a separate 
plant) and are increasing in half- 
acre biocks the seed of 73 of the 
best plant-to-rows grown last year. 
it requires four years of accurate 
lesting to determine which strain 
in each variety is most produc!ive 
and wothy of being finally increased 
for distrrbution. 

So far as I am informed, no one 
in the world is doing anything like 
as much cotton breeding. We have 


each season many visiters§ from 
foreign countries and many thou- 
sands from the cotton states, and it 
would be a pleasure {fo have each 
member of this organization come 


to Hartsville and become thorough- 


ly acquainted with work which is 
fundamentally necessary if we are 
fo have the improvement in the 


cotton industry that all of us de- 
sire. Mid August to Mid Septem- 
ber is the best time for such a visit. 

While the character, length and 
vield of the cotton crop of the eas!- 
ern belt has deelined very seriously 
for reasons previously explained, i! 
is a fact that these states are still 
producing considerable quantities of 
staple of the most desirable char- 
acter and length and could produce 
vast quantities of every length from 
| inch to 1 3-8 inch that would com- 
pare favorably with any produced 
in olher sections. Several experi 
ences in my own organization this 
pas! vear will tend to prove this. 

Item A. During the past cotton 
season we contracted with a large 
and discriminating mill for the de- 
‘ivery of nearly 3000 bales of high 
grade staple. cotton of 1 3-16 inch 
io 1 5-16 inch length. As the season 
advanced we beeame uneasy as {to 
our ability to secure in Hartsville 
all of the longer lengths required 
for this order. We therefore bough! 
several hundred bales of the bes! 
obtainable lengths and grades from 
Delta shippers, consigning this cot- 
lon to New Eneland as a hedge 
against our sales. When the fina! 
delivery day approached, we found 
that we lacked just 35 bales of full 
| 1-14 inch cotton of filling our con- 


iract with this mill for Hartsville 
cotton. Gome carefully over the 
resamples of our New England 
stock of Delta cotton, we selected 


35 bales which we tendered the mill 
with a. full explanation of the err- 
cumstances. The receiver for the 
inill, who is known as one of the 
most discriminating cotton men in 
New England, turned down the en- 
‘ire lol, saying that the Valley cot- 
ion was irregular and of poorer 
character than the South Carolina 
cotton which we were due him. 
some of you are doubtless thinking 
right now that I should tell you how 
many rejections we had from nearly 
3000 Dales of South Carolina ecotion 
shipped this mill. It is a legitimate 
thought. Not one single bale of our 
shipments of Carolina cotton was re- 
jected by this mill this season. For 
the season of 1924-25 our rejections 
were 13 bales by this mill, which was 
a rejection rate of less than one-half 
of one per cent. 

Item B. As good a lot of Cleve- 
iand Big Boll cotton as we remember 
'o haye ever seen was raised by a 
eustomer of ours in Williamsburez 
County last year from a newly pedi- 
greed stram and was sold for him by 
us as 460 points above the current 


price for 7-8 inch cotton of the same 
grade. 

Item C. We shipped 200 bales of 
full 1 1-16 inch to 1 1-48 inch cotton 
raised at Jessup and Ocilla (both of 
south Georgia) to a mill im North 
Carolina and received an excellent! 
report on it from the treasurer, This 
cotton was of a new wilt resistan! 
bred by us at Hartsville. 

Item D. A large mill situated in 
territory between Mississippi and 
South Carolina and which buys from 
both states, recently made a test of 
two bales of different varieties from 
Hartsville and made a report indi- 
cating that both bales were of very 
superior quality and spinning value. 

Item BE. I have here with me ten 
samples from a pedigreed lot of full 
1 1-16 inch Cleveland cotton raised 
at Hartsville and sold August 27th to 
a North Carolina mill al 27% cents 
landed which was about 550 points on 
December New York. The grower 
received 26% c or 425 points on. 

Our Mississippi Valley friends may 
think from the above that’ I am 
making an argument for eastern as 
against Mississippi cotton. Such is 
not the case, for Mississippi growers 
can do and do raise a large quantity 
of as good cotton as is produced any- 
where. My argument is for pure 
bred, uniform varieties, well handled 
and discriminatingly bought and 
shipped, and this argument applies 
to every section of the bell. My ex- 
perience of about thirty vears in the 
cotton business, however, leaves no! 
the slightest doubt in my mind thal 
the eastern cotton § states can raise 
and, with the intelligent co-operation 
of the members of this organization 
and of our mills, will seon be raising 
a vast amount of as good cotton as 
is produced anywhere. 

As long as the mills buy their cot- 
ton in the West without investigation 
of the present and possible local 
sources of supply and as long as 
there is no diseriminating system 
of buying in primary cotton mar- 
kets, and as long as mills and buy- 
ers have no adequate conception 
of the principles of seed selection 
which must be constantly utilized 
if we are to improve our crop and 
maintain a high standard of ex- 
cellence, we are going fo have the 
same distressing conditions as al 
present, 

Much of the matter which I have 
discussed in this paper has been 
clear in my mind for at least eight- 
een years.. Witness the following 
extracts from a paper delivered by 
your speaker before the South Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in 1908: 

“The fact that the careful breeder 
can within natural boundaries ex- 
exaggerate and fix almost any plant 
characteristic, might be taken ad- 
vantage of by the spinners requir- 
ing cottons different from those 
now generally grown here, to have 
bred for them m_ their own com- 
munities, varieties exactly suited to 
their purposes.” 

“The production and dissemina- 
tion of the seed of better types of 
cotton, . would go on at a fair 


price without the spinners taking 
any interest in breeding, if all the 


lengths of well bred extra staples 
could be readily sold at a premium 
everywhere in the State. Under 


present conditions there is little use 
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for the breeder to offer seed of a 
{ 1-16 inch to 1 1-8 inch variety for 
he cannot assure the farmer that 
he will receive any more than his 
neighbor is getting for 3-4 inch to 
7-8 inch sttaple. 

“The interests of the mills using 
cotttons of extra staple would seem 
to suggest that they keep in touch 
with progressive farmers and plant 
breeders, advising them of the types 
and lengths of staple wanted and 
affording them a market for their 
improved product.” 

“The real value of a pound of cot- 
fon is the sum of its spinning quali- 
ties and when the spinning value, 
and that alone, everywhere deter- 
mines the price, imferior and un- 
desirable varieties will quickly dis- 
appear and improved types will take 
their places.” 

Again in 1911 before the same as- 
sociation I used the following ex- 
pressions: 


“The matter of length and uni- 
formity of cotton is of such para- 
mount importance that it would 


seem that the whole system of buy- 
ing short staple cotton should be 
changed and that the staple of 
every bale should be determined be- 
fore sale and become a factor in its 
selling price.” 

“T want to suggest to the treasur- 
ers that they ought to test improved 
South Carolma bred cottons when 
offered them by responsible parties 
hoth for a patriotic and a selfish 
motive.” 

In 1921 1 treated certain phases of 
this subject very fully in an address 
before the World Cotton Conterence 
in Liverpool. I will not quote from 
this address bul have copies here 
for the members of this association 
who would like to read ti. 

[I want to make the suggestion to 
our Association that it do not ad- 
journ without taking some effectivve 
steps for the improvement of the in- 
dustry upon which we depend -for 
our living. I suggest thal our mem- 
hers be requested to commit them- 
selves. 

First: To promote the buying of 
pure-bred productive varieties of 
such lengths and characters as are 
required by our mills. 

I would further suggest that this 
Association appoint a committee to 
make a thorough study of the pro- 
duction and quality. This commit- 
tee should report annually its recom- 
mendations as to what the Associa- 
tion and its individual members can 
do for the improvement of the in- 
dustry to the end that if may be 
made more profitable to ourselves 
and to our clients, the growers and 
the mills. 

Until some such steps are taken, 
1 predict that the quality and char- 
acter of the crop will show little or 
no improvement and that the busi- 
ness of handling the crop will con- 
tinue to drift out of our hands. 

It is squarely up to us to demon- 
strate beyond doubt that we are nec- 
essary cogs in the machinery of col- 
ton production, distribution and 
manufacture. 

Let us not forget that the South- 
ern farmer today is. struggling 
against overwhelming handicaps and 
needs our help. And, finally let us 
not forget that real satisfaction is 
only gained through serving our 
fellow men. 
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lhe Story of Cotton 


On account of its very interesting observations relative to the early history of cotton 
and cotton manufacturing, we are printing material copied from a small book, published 
about 1870, in London, Eng., by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. As 
the book was not copyrighted and is now evidently out of print, we feel a tliberty to 


give its contents to our readers, many of whom will be interested in the early history of 
the industry.—Editor. 


‘Continued from Last Week) 


The chief product of this entire district is calico. Here it is spun 
woven, bleached, and, if need be, printed with a eoloured pattern. Ging- 
hams are also made here, and cotton-cambriecs for dresses both white and 
printed. Scotch cambric, an imitation of the fine linen eambriec of France. 
comes from Glasgow, as do also book and mull muslins. Figured muslins 
are made at Paisley, formerly the seat of the silk gauze manufacture. When 
the use of the cotton was first understood in Great Britain. the artisans of 
that Lown, always an ingenious, painstaking people, transferred to the new 
material the beautiful patterns which they had been accustomed to give 
lo silks, and thus gave their native town a fresh branch of industry. of 
which for some time she was the sole possessor. It is curious however to 
tind that the delicate yarn from which these muslins are made is spun at 
Manchester. The manufacture of jaenot muslins. as well as checked and 
striped muslins, goes on at Bolton. Blue and white, checked and striped 
cotton for exportation to tropical countries, are made partly at Carlisle 
partly in Lancashire. Dimities are woven at Warrington. and in the West 
Ridme of Yorkshire; coloured handkerchiefs at Glasgow, Preston and 
Chorley. 
Attempts have been made to remove these local manufactures to other 
places; but when a manufacture which depends on the skill of a body of 
workmen has become fixed and rooted in one spol, it is by no means easy 
fo transplant it- 
) Factores for the spinning and weaving of cotton are of various dates 
from those of Sir Richard Arkwright’'s erection to the spacious buildings of 
the present day, with their perfect arrangements for securing light 
warmth, and ventilation. Good factories have for man years been so con- 
structed as to be fire-proof: if possible, they are built in a populous village 
or town, vet near a river. To one of these -modern factories we will in 
our next chapter pay a visif, and see what passes within its walls. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Cotton Factory. 


Should any reader at a distance from the manufacturing districs in- 
quire what a cotton-factory is like, we answer that it is an enormous build- 
ing. of perhaps three hundred feet from end to end, having in some cases 
a plain flat frontage, in others a centre and two projecting wings. From a 
distance it is distinguished by the tall chimney, which rises at its side some- 
times to the height of a hundred and fifty feet. The next thing which 
strikes the eve of a stranger is the magnitude of the windows with which 
the building is speckled, perhaps two or three hundred altogether. There 
will be from five to eight ranges of them placed with perfect regularity, 
each range of them giving light to one floor or storey of workshops. In 
[hese workshops the vegetable wool of other climates is to be spun into 
yarn, perhaps woven into cotton cloth. To them therefore are brought the 
large oblong bales of tightiv compressed cotton, weighing on an average 
three hundred pounds each, which merchant vessels have conveyed to ihe 
port of Liverpool. 

If cotton wool could be placed in the hands of our factory girls fresh 
from the plant, just after the seeds had been picked from out of it, the 
fleece would be found ina perfectly fil state for carding, but such is by no 
means the case. Let us transport ourselves for «a moment to the plantations 
of Georgia or Carolina, and see what is done to it after it has been picked. 
When we described the process of gathering the downy tufts, we left them 
in the bags round the necks of the pickers. To continue their history from 
‘hat point. Each picker is provided with a basket in which to empty the 
contents of his or her bag. In the old days of slave labour each slave was 
expected at the close of day, on pain of punishment, to give in a certain 
quantity of cotton: and the readers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin will remember 
how Uncle Tom and Cussy helped the poor feeble mulatto woman, and all 
‘hat Uncle Tom suffered in consequence of his kindness to her. Whether 
such scenes often took place we cannot tell, but it is cause for thankfulness 
to known that they cannot now take place at all. On the day after it is 
picked, the cotton is spread upon drying-floors, and exposed to the sun and 
air, and when dry, is passed through a sort of bolting machine called a 
whipper. Then the seeds have to be separated from it, a tedious and 
troublesome process, till, in the vear 1793, Mr. Bhi Whitney invented his 
saw-gin- Up to this time the shorter stapled cotton of America, like that 
of India, was cleaned by the vibrating stroke of a bow-string, the cord be- 
ing raised by the hand and suddenly made to recoil upon the seed-cotton. 
The force given to the string caused it to separate the seeds, and open up 
the fleeey down. The choice long stapled cotton was cleaned with a little 
roller-gin. but it was slow work, and the labour of using if very hard. 

So Mr. Whitney. man of much ingenuity and patience, determined to in- 
vent something that would meet the difficulty. He spent a whole winter 
in devising a machine. and at last he showed it to a few friends, and ex- 
plained to them how, by the labour of one man, it could separate more cot- 
ton frem the seed in one day than any method then in use could be done 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Not only in Textile Mills 


O know that Work-Light is 
preferred by a mill like Stehl: 
will interest you. But to know 
that Ford, Chrysler, Packard, 
Holeproof, Real Silk, Stetson, 
Waterman, Steel Heddle and hun- 
dreds of others are using it with 
similar results makes a much 
deeper impression. 
From this you learn something 
basic. It tells you that Work- 


Light is hot merely a textile-mak- 
ing convenience—but also that it 
is a far-reaching factor in eco- 
nomic production with which 
every up-and-coming plant will 
want to be familiar. 

‘Lighting Requirements in the 
Textile Plant ’’—the careful work 
of Work-Light engineers—goes 
into the matter in detail. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy. 


Pictures: Top, Ford Motor Co.—cars coming off production line. 
Insert—Leeds & Northrup, Adjustment of precision instruments— 
exacting, eye-taxing work. Night scene—Stehli Silk Mills—* Work- 
Light ended the distinction between day and night output,” says 


company executive. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 91 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


©C. H. BE. Co., 1926 
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Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


A Photograph of 


Grove Par 


Sunset Mountain 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Absolutely Fireproof Open All the Year 


The 160-acre, 18-hole golf course is the finest in 
the South—it is a blue grass course. 


All the water used at the Inn comes from the slopes 
of Mount Mitchell, the highest mountain east of the 
Rockies, nearly seven thousand feet altitude. 


It is the cleanest, most sanitary hotel ever built. 
Every floor is tile. Every bedroom has mosaic tile. 


The foods are the finest money can buy. The 
kitchen is spotless white tile to the roof and pure 
white mosaic tile floors. 


The buildings are built of great mountain boulders 
—some of the walls are five feet thick—boulders 
weighing as much as four tons each. 


We are three and a half miles from the railroad. 
The street cars are not allowed to come near enough 
to be heard. Automobiles not allowed near the build- 
ing during the night. We have no smoke, no dust. 
no train noise. 


We have pure air, common-sense, digestible food, 
quiet in the bedrooms at night, the finest organ in 
the world, and an atmosphere where refined people 
and busy business men with their families find great 
comfort and a good time. 


Grove Park Inn 


Asheville, N. C. 
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Theories of Dyeing 


The large number of theories 
which now exist to explain the dye- 
ing a natural and artificial fibres 
is due to the differences in physica! 
and chemical properties, which 
characterise such fibres. The feeble 
affinity which, say, cotton has for 
certain dyestuffs compared with the 
affinity shown by wool towards the 
same colouring matters is a typi- 
cal exxample of the difference in 
behaviour of these fibres. When 
we also consider that even amongst 
the different forms of cellulose wide 
variation in dyeing property is.dis- 
played, the reason is at once ap- 
parent for the existence of the nu- 
merous tiyeories proposed to ex- 
plain the phenomena which takes 
place. 

The principal theories which have 
held the field in face of most inves- 
tigation may be grouped under the 
following headings:- 

i. Chemical. 
2. Mechanical. 
3. Colloidal. 
i. Klectrical, 


In addition. combinations of two 
or more of the above theories have 
been proposed. 


1. Chemical Theory 


This theory receives very strong 
support because of its satisfactory 
explanation of many phenomena oc- 
curring in the dveing of animal! 
fibres: additional evidence of its ap- 
plicability, especially to wool and 
silk dyeing, is provided by a study 
of therr chemical properties. Thus, 
both wool.and silk are acidic in re- 
action, due to the presence of animo 
acid groups, but such acids are of 
an amphoteric nature, thal is, they 
act as feeble bases under certain 
conditions. Consequently dyestuffs 
taken up from solution by these 
fibres show comparatively high sta- 
hility towards the action of many 
reagents and lead us to infer thal 
the eombination of dyestuff and fi- 
rre is a true chemical compound. 

The acid nature of woo! is readily 
shown by extracting it with barium 
hydroxide, when on acidifying an 
acid, lanuginic acid is obtained, 
which reacts with dyestuffs to give 
coloured lakes of definite composi- 
tion. By treating silk under more 
severe conditions sericinie acid 1s 
obtained, resembling langanic acid 
in the ease with which it unites with 
dyestuffs. Definite evidence, much 
of which is due to the untiring re- 
searches of the late Prof. Knechi, 
exists to prove the chemical nature 
of wool dveing When wool is 
treated with a basic dye (whic 
may be regarded as a combination 
ofa colourless base and an acid) the 
wool takes up the basic constituent, 
leaving the acid part of the dye- 
sfuff to combine with part of tht 
nitrogenous component of the wool 
thus forming ah ammonium sali. 
The basic dvestuff need not neces- 
sarily be present in its quinonoid 
form, however, for wool will com- 
bine with colourless rosaniline base 
to give dyed wool. We must infer 
from this that salt formation be- 
tween the acidic wool and the dye 
base has resulled. Still more posi- 
five proof of chemical combination 


is supplied by the fact that when 
wool is dyed with dyestuffs belong- 
ing to the same homologous series, 
that is, a series in which each num- 
ber differs from the preceding huimn- 
ber by the same radical, as, for ex- 
ample, by a GCH2 group, then, in such 
a ease, the dyestuffs are taken up 
‘in amounts propartional to their 
molecular weights. 

The behaviour of woo! towards 
the acid colouring matters is yet 
another instance of chemical ac- 
tion, for the wool exhibits acidic 
properties, combining with the acid 
colour (generally the sodium salt 
of a sulphonic acid). The addition 
of sulphuric acid to the dyebath in 
the application of these dyes may 
be regarded as a mordanting one, 
the acid increasing the acidily of 
the wool. This view is supported by 
the fact that wool which has pre- 
viously been boiled with sulphuric 
acid can be dyed direct with acid 
colours, without the addition of sul- 
phurie acid to the dyebath. 

When applied to cellulose dvving 
ii must be admitted that the theory 
of chemical combination hangs on 
very slender evidence, for the af- 
finity of, say, cotton, for most dye- 
stuffs is only very feeble compared 
with that of animal fibres. How- 
ever, the reactions which regenerat- 
ed and derived celluloses undergo, 
have been given as evidence in sup- 
port of the chemical theory as ap- 
plied to cotton dveing. Thus, the 
considerable affinity of some direct 
dyestuffs is completely destroyed on 
increasing the acidity of the cellu- 
lose by fully nitrating or acetlylating 
it; the derivatives thus formed, 
however, have an increased affinity 
for basic coloring matters, showing 
that the constitution of the molecule 
of the fibre has a determining inilu- 
ence on its dyeing property. 

2. Mechanical Theory 


Two distinct theories of dyeing, 
which base their explanations on 
mechanical action alone are the 
theories of-solid solution and of 
adsorption. The former is based on 
4 well-known .physical law which 
states that if a substance is added 
fo a mixture of two -non-miscible 
solvents, if will divide itself between 
ihe two solvents in the ratio of its 
solubility in each. - Consequently, 
the addition of a good solvent for 
divestuffs to a solution of a dye will 
resull in the removal of a consider- 
able quantity of dyestuff. This 
theory, which was first proposed 
und elaborated by O. N. Witt, holds 
(hat all fibres are potential solvents 
and are capable of dissolving or ex- 
lracting dyestuffs from their solu- 
ions In amounts demanded by the 
above law. The experimental proof 
ziven to support this view is that 
in many dyeing operations a con- 
stant ratio is established belween 
the concentration of dyestuff in fibre 
and in solvent: this fact deserves 
inclusion im any comprehensive 
theory of dyeing. 

The ‘adsorption theory has been 
applied to explain phenomena be- 
cause of the supposed similarity 
which exists between the manner in 
which fibres take up dyestuffs and 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Announcing 


The New S. I. D. 
Improved Eye 
for the Reliable 


U S AUTOMATIC 
SHUTTLE 


Five years of efficient operation 
has convinced many mill men that 
the reliable U S Automatic is the best 
shuttle for automatic weaving. Now 
with its new improvements, it is sure 
to be more efficient and more popular 
thanever. Experiments made under 
actual weaving conditions show that 
this new eye meets every requirement 
for perfection in automatic weaving. 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


Front pitch of eye increased so that the filling Quick, easy, positive threading is inevitable as 
positively cannot ride the eye and will get the result of these improvements. This 
into the outside delivery eye on the second means more production, better cloth, and 


ishi 
pick after the bobbin transfer. This elim- satished weavers 


inates all possibility of shuttle cut filling. The special U S developed features of open eye 
for soft filling, medium tension for rayon or 
Back safety hook lowered to prevent broken regular cotton counts, and heavy tension 


filling on the transfer in short draught 
shuttles. Loops over the top of the eye, or 
over the whole eye, will pull off and re- 
thread without breaking back. 


for worsted or hard-twisted filling, are re- 
tained in this improved eye. Like the 
reliable U S Automatic, it will run any kind 
or count of filling,—cotton, rayon, worsted, 
wool, or jute. 


Test This Improved Eye in Your Own Weave Room 


~ We will gladly send you a U S Shuttle equipped with the 
Improved Automatic Eye so you can test it and see how 
eficiently it operates. Simply send us one of your 
shuttles, together with a bobbin of the coarsest filling you 
use; or write or wire our Providence Office or nearest rep- 
resentative, and one of our service men will call and take 


the measurements. 


For South Carolina and 
Georgia 
M. OUSLEY 
12 E. Stone Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
For Pennsylvania 
For North Carolina New Jersey 
D. C. RAGAN and Maryland 
High Point DAN O'HARA 
N. C. 248 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Death Samuel Patterson 


PAT rE RSON of Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C., died a 5 a. m. 
May 28th at his home at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C- Mr. Patterson was re- 
cently elected president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation and was just completing a 
lerm as president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Caroiina. 

On account of an attack of kidney 
trouble he was foreea to leave At- 
lanta before his election as president 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and upon hs return to 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. fell into a 
condition of coma and slept as his 
iliness gradually weakened him until 
he passed away. 

samuel F. Patterson was born im 
Salem, N- on October 26, 1867. lle 
was a grandson of the late General 
Samuel Finley Patterson, of Happy 
Valley, Caldwell County, and the 
late Francis Fries, of Salem. He-is 
survived by his wife, who before 
marriage was Miss Naney Pearson. 
three children, Francis Finley Pat- 
ferson, Of Roanoke Rapids: Mrs. 
Bryce Beard, of Salishurv: and Miss 
Mary Blythe Patterson of Roanoke 
Rapids, and five brothers, John L. 
Patterson of Richmond, Va.: Rufus 
L. Patterson of New York: Dr. A. H. 
Palterson of the mversily of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill: Edmund 
Patlerson of New York and Frank 

*atterson of Baltimore. 

Mr. Patterson was educated at 
Salem Bovs’ School and al Bingham 
School, Orange County, N. C.. where 
he was a classmate of the lale W. ¢ 
Ruffin and J. D. Hammett. From 
school he went to work for the F. 
and H. Fries Mills in Salem. From 
Salem he went to Concord where, al 
the age of 19, he took charge of 
three mills for the Odell Manufaec- 
turing Company holding this posi- 
lion with great credit to himself 
until he was 23 vears old. At this 
lime with his uncle Colonel F. H. 
Fries, and the late William H- Kerr. 
he purchased the Thistle Mills. a 
silk mill, at Ilehester,’ Md. 

When he first went to Roanoke 
Rapids to manage the Roanoke Mills. 
startled by a power company, there 
was little else there but a swamp 
infested with malaria and other 
diseases. Under the direction. of 
samuel F. Patterson much sanitarv 
engmeering was done at this place 
and at present one of the finest 
schoois in North Carolina is located 
al that place and a model commun,- 
ty, the like of which is not to be 
found in the State, has not been de- 
veloped. 

In 1900 Mr. Patterson assisted in 
ithe organization of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company and was 
treasurer of that Company until 
1920 when he became president, and 
manager. In 1908 he organized the 
Patterson Mills Company and was 
treasurer and general manager of 
thal company until 1912, when he 
disposed of his interest. 

Under his management the Roa- 
noke Mills Company grew from a 
small beginning to 55,000 spindles 


and 1742 looms with a capital of 
more than $4,000,000. 

The Rosemary Manufacturing 
Company became the largest cotton 
damask mill in the world with 47,552 
spindies and 1272 looms and a capi- 
talization of 85,000,000. 


After a funeral service at the 
Methodist church at Roanoke Rapids 
en Saturday the body of Mr. Patter- 
son was carried to his mother's 
home at Winston-Salem. N. C.. 
where it rested Saturday night. 


A service was conducted there a! 
i0 a. m. Saturday morning by Bishop 
Edward Ronthaler.and.Dr. J. K. 
Pfohl, pastor if the local Moravian 
church. Following the service heid 
al the home, the body was borne to 
the home cemetery, and there, with 
the usual rites of the Moravian 
church, conducted: by Bishop Ron- 
thaler and Dr. J. Kenneth P. Fohi, 
the remains were placed to tieir 


‘asl repose. 


In spile of the fact that one sery- 
ice had already been held in Roa- 
noke Rapids, the seene of the greut- 
est activity of Samuel F. Pa 
> large crowd atlended the service 


Lerson., 


in Winston-Salem. People came 
from points at considerable distance 
and there was a delegation of abou: 
iwenty-five from the home town of! 
Mr. Patterson. Flowers were sent 
from the country’s greatest textile 
organizations, These floral tributes 
included a handsome design from 
the State association of cotton man- 
ufacturers of Georgta. 

The active pall bearers were H. 
F. Shaffner, W. F. Shaffner, F. F. 
Bahnson, Agnew ‘H. Bahnson, Dr. 
Phin Horton, Henry R- Starbuek, Dr. 
T. W. M. Long and W. I. Brooks. 

The honorary pall hearers, who 
were present, were Governor Angus 
W. McLean, E. C. Brooks, of Ra- 
leagh: Winston B. Adams, of Char- 
lotte; O. Max Gardner, of Shelby: 
Bernard Cone, of Greensboro: E. C. 
lowelle, of Charlotte: Hunter Mar. 
shall, Jr.. of Charlotte: Dr. 8S. B. 
Prerce, of Weldon; Arthur M. Dixon, 
of Gastonia: T. Ashby Blvthe, of 
Philadelphia; W. Lunsford Long, of 
Roanoke Rapids; Thomas C. Wilson, 
of Philadelphia: John MeGuire, of 
Philadelphia: Charles G. Hill, of 
Winston-Salem: William T. Council. 
of Roanoke Rapids; David Clark, of 


Samuel F. Patterson. 


Charlotte: S. Alexander, of Char- 
lotte. 

No death in Southern 
circles in recent vears has 
more general rezret than the pass- 
mg of Samuel F. Patterson. 

Expressions from mill executives 
here reflect the great esieem in 
which Mr. Patterson was held. 

“In the death of Mr. Patterson the 
Southern textile industry has lost 
one of ifs commanding figures,” 
Winston D. Adams, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Colton 
Manufacturers Association, said. 

“No man in North Carolia has 
done more for the development of 
the industry in the State, and the 
range of his influence and service 
had lone since transcended States 
lines and embraced the South as 
well. 

“That he was president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and likewise president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion -of North Carolina, will give 
some slight indication of the degree 
of his standing at home and abroad. 

“The model little city of Roanoke 
Kapids, with ifs great moilis, tts 
splendid schools, fine churches, 
beautiful homes and contented peo- 
ple, is a lasting tribute to the per- 
sonality and uachievements of its 
benefactor: for to his cordial in- 
terest, untiring efforts, sympathetic 
<upport and financial backing, the 
aevelopment of the cily was due. 

“His people knew him and ioved 
him, and never did he falter in their 
trust, although weighted down by 
heavy responsibilities and eharzed 
with the direction of great enter- 
prises, among the latier being the 
largest damask mills in America. 

“To his assocrates in the industry 
he often referred to his community, 
its schools, churches and people, 
with a pride that knew no bounds. 
For two decades he served as chatr- 
man of the legislative commitiee of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, and much of 
the credit for ithe broad visioned and 
liberal legislative policies of the 
State affecting industry, was due to 
his wise counsel and deep interest. 

“No one ever doubted where Mr. 
Patterson stood on any public ques- 
tion, and he was always ready to ex- 
press his views and back his judg- 
ment to the limit. Fair and open 
minded, he was willing fo accord to 
his opponents the same rights thal 
he reserved for himself, wich fact 
accounts for his ability to oceupy a 
position of primacy in respomsibilily 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Patterson took the keenest n- 
terest in the development = and 
erowth of the Southern textile in- 
dustry, and’ unvthing that would 
eontribute to its upbuilding always 
commanded his hearty allegiance. 

“In the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association's affairs he al- 
ways took a prominent part, served 
for years as an active member on tts 
hoard of governors, on its legislative 
and other committees, and as its 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste 
Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Powder 


The latest additions to our 
wide range of vat colors 


HETHER in paste or powder form this dyestuff will 
be found satisfactory for use in the dyeing of cot- 
ton, rayon and silk in all forms. 


Its excellent resistance to light, chlorine, washing and 
perspiration makes it extremely valuable for the pro- 
duction of fast shades on shirtings, voiles and dress 
goods. 


The paste product has been standardized particularly 
for the printing trade, where its many desirable qualities 
coupled with an absence of grit makes it a highly satis- 
factory printing color. 


Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste or Powder can be 
used alone, or in combination with other Sulfanthrene 
colors. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Fundamental Measurements in a Cotton Mill 


peri entering into a rather gen- Address by Sidney 8. Paine before Textile Division, American Society of mill making a specialized fabric was 
eral discussion of fundamental Mechanical Engineers. operating automatic looms at some- 
measurements in a cotton mill, the thing less than 70 per cent. effi- 
author would like to state frankly bles, and, from the measurements of ion of some overseer or second hand ciency. Upon being questioned, the 
that the principles that he is aboul these individual variables, construct who said that, if less twist were put management said that it was impos- 
fo discuss are not new. fundamental laws and basic truths. in, the work would run poorly. As _ sible to run this class of fabric at 

Countless efforts to systemalize in- In a cotton mill there are many 4 matter of fact, in most cases the 4 higher efficiency. An effort was 
dustry were made before any of variables, the largest of which are xtra twist was necessary, bul ii made to measure the reason why. 
those present were born. Within ‘he raw cotton, machines, machine was needed to cover up sins of con- Besides the usual conditions causing 
recent vears men like Tavlor, Gantt, . organizations and settings, atmos- dition or operation that should have wuneven and weak yarns, the follow- 


! and many others have made very pherie conditions, and labor. been eliminated. ing ‘unusual and big causes were 
| valuable contributions in applying Probably the greatest single curse In some cases this twisl was nec- found, ‘On peisibeies OPEN Ys: frames 
systematic methods certain jp cotton manufacture is the policy essary by the way the cotton was there | 
branches of manufacture. Until of basing operations too much upon mixed. The cotton would be mixed irom % im. lo % - on the or 
very recently no effort has been jndividual opinions instead of upon one or two bales at a time, with all ‘ame. On the two shite these 

made to apply any of these new faets. The results are accepted as the waste run in at a certain time frames doffed five times a day. In ‘ 
other words, there were 35 doffs o! 


principles to cotton manufacturing, basic, with relatively no effort made curing the day and none at other 


as the laim has bye madi that to find out the reason why. A few limes. Again, any mac hine difficul- warp yarn and each contain 


bobbins of twist that were virtually 


work is so largely machine opera- jnstances found in mills that are ties previous to the operation un- ij ist This v — tj 
tion that the labor of the man run-  eynsidered to be very well run il- der consideration would resull in 
ning the machine could not be al- int. work; atid fie-ansewer 

lustrate this point. Roy comparatively, high warp tension 


fered materially. During the last would be. “Put in more twist.” 
few years, however, this conception 
has been changed and considerab‘e 
progress has been made. 


A comparison of twist multiples | 
in several mills spinning prini- mstance, excessive blows per inch 
cloth numbers from 4-in. cotton % fhe pickers, ‘dull . beaters, poor 
was made. Twist multiples on the card clothing with faulty settings, A further investigation revealed 
The author would repeat that he slubbers varied from 1.05 to 156: excessive tensions, sprung rolls, the fact that 4! per cent of the end 
does not claim to have originated on {the intermediates, from 148 to Worm necks, poor settings,and many hypeakage was due to knots. It was 
any considerable part of these mod- 1.65: on the fine frames. from 1.20 other mechanical! faults on the found that no one in the mill knew 
ern methods. It is his good fortune {» 493: on the warp yarn, from 4-65; drawing frames or speeders would jhat the blades or bill springs could 
now, however, and it has been for  {o 5.41: and on the filling yarn, from C©@use the work to run poorly, and je sharpened. The excessively dull 
‘he last few years, fo have been as- 365 to 4.85. These mills were all ‘the answer would be, “Put in more phjades resulted in long, loose, and 
sociated with men who, he believes, using cotton of approximately the twist.” In other words, in the mills shaggy knots. Probably. more un- 
have made valuable contributions. same grade, staple and character. Mentioned above some processes helieveable than either of the other 


with the result that these ends 
broke continually. 


Outwardly, nature is a tremen- Each one wanted fo get as high a Were given from one-third to one- faunlis was the fact that the warp 
dous mass of variables. Everything production as possible. half less production than the same peams on the same styles, with the 
that lives and grows, and even in- In all cases of the higher twist Processes were in other mills siM- came number of ends, the same 


pi¥ because no effort was made to yardage, and the same counts af 


animate objects that cause them to multiples. it was said that that Poe 


vary one from the other. It is the amount of twist was necessary. This 
duty of science to segregate varia- apparent fact was based on the opin- Consider another instance. One The mill, instead of attempting {vo 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
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Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 
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HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — ae Soe FRAMES ~ (With Mechanical or Electric Stop 
otion 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
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find out and measure the causes of 
the difficulties, had been satisfied to 
accept the opinion of the superin- 
tendent that everything was as it 
should be. The only wonder is that 
the mill got as much production as 
i, did. 

The foregoing two imstances 
lustrate rather graphically what 
happen not in our poorly run mills, 
bul in too many of the so-called 
well-run mills. 

As a matier of fact, we have at 
eur disposal today enough data to 
measure within a reasonable degree 
of aceuraecy the several variables. 
Having measured these variables, we 
can predict probable resuits that 
will result from the combination of 
variabies. The author does not pro- 
pose tO B20 into a stereotyped dis- 
eussion of the “do's” and “don'ts” of 
manufacturing, but would like to 
mention some of the familiar things 
from the standpom! of fundamental! 


In reward to the raw cotton thal 
we pul into the mills, we are ac- 
customed to say that, if we have a 
strong-bodied ana even-running 
ton, mixed #0 many bales at a time, 
using certam kinds of waste, we are 
prepared to manufacture satisfac- 
forily a certain product. As a mat- 
fer of fact, many organizations are 
measuring the cotton with more 
nearly a scientific exactness than 
was done a few vears ago. Fre- 
euency curves are formed by the 
measurement of several hundred 
fibres from a given sample, show- 
ing the percentage of fibres of each 
different length. Fibre strengths 


EMMON 
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have been measured for a long time. 
Innumerable tests have been run in 
laboratories and in mills showing 
with given conditions of speed, etc., 
just exactly what can be gotten oul 
of cotton of certain descriptions. 


By the segregation of variallea, 
the possibilities of a given cotton 
from. the standpoint of speeds, 
‘wists. dtafts, and strength have 
been standardized wilhin reasonable 
accuracy, assuming thal machine 
conditions are correct. Furthermore 
the admission of waste to the cotton 
mix and the effeet of the different 
machines or processes on the coi- 
lon have been measured definitely 
and accurately by the elementary 
measurements of cotton § already 
mentioned. Although much 
provement can be made in our basic 
measurements of cotton, the author 
thinks il is conservative to say that 
we can measure eotton accurateiy 
enough to be able to predict pro- 
ductions and strength, assuming 
corrected machine condition or 
laboratory conditions. 


We find right here the bone of 
contention of many mill men. It is 
said that certain results can be ob- 
tained under laboratory conditions 
that cannot be obtained in actual so 
cailed practical production. This is 


Precause the average cotton mill has 


comparatively no control over its 
machine conditions, if conditions 
existing are any criterion. In other 
words, Lhe difficulty is not that defi- 
nite cotton will not give definiie re- 
sults, but that the machines are 
poorly fixed or are allowed to get in- 
to poor condition. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 


In the mechanical industries we 
gel our tensile strength, measure- 
ments of flexibility, torsion, and all 
olher measurements from the lahor- 
atory and accept these in actual 
practice. The author sees no rea- 
son why manufacturing operations 
cannot be controlled in a cotton mi! 
if enough attention is given tu ma- 
chine operation so that the mills wil! 
more nearly approach standardized 
laboratory conditions. Therefore, 
the first point of measurement thal 
he wishes to emphasize is that, af 
our machine conditions are stand- 
ardized and contro'led, as we ali like 
lo beheve is the case now In vur 
mills, definite cotton will give deli- 
nite results, both of which can be 
measured. 

Standards Set on Fundamentals. 


Continual mention has been made 
of machine conditions and opera- 
i.ons- Machine econditions can be 
recorded and described accurately, 
and the effects of the conditions can 
be measured definitely in terms of 
strength, machine stoppage or end 
breakage, machine per operative, or 
—jn other words—cos!. 

There are two parts to the meas- 
urement of machine’ condition, 
operation, and organization. In the 
first place, there is the iaying oul 
of standards. We are vitally imter- 
ested in the dollar and want to get 
the highest return from our invesi- 
ments. On machine standards there 
must be a balance of the things 
which contro! the cost. 

As an illustration, consider the 
spinning frame. We know thal we 
can take i-inch cotton and spin 28s 


Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


for — 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
| tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


edge Harness, 


Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 
AND REEDS 
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warp yarn in a great many ways. 
We can measure the production, 
strength of yarn, and-ends broken 
with many different spindle speeds, 
twists, and drafts. We know that 
if the cotton is what is usually con- 
sidered even and strong cotton, we 
ran use a spindle speed of 9200 on 
ai% ineh ring with a 4.65 twist 
multiple, a draft of 10, and other 
known conditions, and get a yarn 
approximately 60 pound breaking 
strength, 1.2 pounds per spindle for 
48 hours, and oh the frames have 
about 40 ends broken down per 1000 
spindies per hour. We know and 
can measure the effect of altering 
any of the variables on production 
or end breakage. We know, for in- 
stance, that if we increase the spin- 
dle speed to 10,000 r.p.m., leaving the 
other variables as before, the end 
breakage will probably be increased 
lo 6 ends per 1000 spindies per 
hour. We know that we can meas- 
ure the effect of speed, draft. twist. 
or any other variable on the end 
breakage, strength of yarn, or pro- 
duction. The task of setling stand- 
ards is to measure these funda- 
mental variables and so adjust them 
as {o make the kind of yarn we wani 
at the lowest cost- 


Having measured these things, the 
next step is to determine the lowest 
cost. If is the author’s opinion, to 
continue this illustration, that to 
nave a spinning frame operating so 
that there will be 40 ends broken 
down per 1000 spindles per hour is 
the most economical point. Tests 
have been run at which the end 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Manufacture Fancy Goods 


Extreme in Fancy Designs 
Attained With Jacquard 
Looms 


This is the seventh in a series of 
articles on fancy weaving. The next 
will appear in an early issue. 


—Editor.- 


The extreme in fancy designs in 
cotion goods, or any of the textiles, 
is attained by weaving them on the 
jacquard loom or a loom to which 
the jacquard shedding mechanism 
has been attached. The principle 
ef the jacquard machine is different 
from that of the cam loom, or even 
the fancy loom in which the de- 
signs are produced with harnesses 
operated with jacks. The shedding 
mechanism of the jacquard machine 
consists of two. distinet parts, the 
first of which involves that part 
which operates the cards in which 
the pattern is stamped, and also cor- 
responding needies and hooks: and 
second, the harness equipment 
which repeats the effect with the 
wires. Instead of each harness con- 
trolling a number of threads drawn 
in on that harness, as in the ordi- 
nary loom, separate harness control 
is provided for in the jacquard 
weave. That is, a separate heddle 
carries each individual thread so 

that thread can be raised or lowered 


without regard to the movements 
of any other thread. Take for ex- 
ample, a 600 jacquard machine. This 
type of jacquard will admit the 
weaving of fancy patterns contain- 
ing this number of the threads in 
the repeat. A mill intending to pro- 
duce elaborately figured table 
cloths, damasks, curtains or intri- 
ceately designed dress goods would 
use a machine of this capacity or 
even greater, for it is not unusual 
lo see complicated and alluring col- 
ored productions made up with one 
thousand or more threads before 
there 1s a repetition of the pattern. 

The demands of the fair sex for 
make it necessary for some fancy 
gorgeousness and richness in design 
goods mills to operate a few jac- 


quards in connection with their 
regular looms. These looms are run 
on the most complicated patterns, 


although they can be employed on 
plain work if desired, as the prin- 
ciple of shedding is adaptable to all 
descriptions of textures. They are 
useful for experimental weaving; 
and fancy goods mills that do not 
have such weaving machinery for 
general purposes, often have a sin- 
gle jacquard installed for experi- 
mental purposes. Contemplated de- 
signs are woven in varied colored 
fields and certain promising ones 
selected for manufacture. Random 
patterns have an important position 


in any fancy goods designing room 
and not infrequently these prove to 
he better sellers than designs which 
have been tediously worked oul ac- 
cording to the fixed laws of color 
harmony and weave .selection. In 
the ordinary loom, any essential 
changes in patlerns usually require 


00000 


| 
Weages. 


A jacquard machine admits the 
production of fancy figured designs 
containing as many as 1000 threads 
in each pattern, 


a remounting with a different draw- 
ing in of the threads and also 
changes in the number of harness 
and pattern chains. With ihe jac- 
quard attachment the most elabo- 
rate alterations can be made wilh 
the changing of the pattern cards 
only. 


Ornamentation of the radiance 
often required in modern fabrics is 
possible on the jacquard maching 
by drawing three, four or five ends 
of the warp through each mail in 
the harness and then separating 
them im the heddles. In this case 
the heddles must be provided with 
mails of ample length to permit the 
formation of the shed when the 
harness is at a level. The jacquard 
elevates these groups of threads and 


retains them stationary until the 
ground is woven, thus producing 
figured effects by floating certain 


threads on the ground. 


The shedding mechanism of the 
jacquard attachment is shown in 
the drawing. The upright wires al 
the top are bent in the form of a 
hook at the terminals and these are 
made to engage with the eriff bars 
which have an up and down motion 
with each revolution of the loom. 
Such hooks as are caused to engage 
with the griff bars are raised to form 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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old saw that still cuts 


Much fun has been poked at the old saw that “my line of business is 
peculiar.’’ But she still seems to cut. 


Of course your line of business is peculiar. It must be. It is obvious that 
there is no line that has not problems all its own—and plenty of them. 


Recognizing a problem as a problem is the first step in solving it. Getting 
all the facts and getting them clearly in mind is the neat. In both of 
these your A. B. P. papers can be of great value if you will but make 
use of them. 


They will do more than report situations and last-minute developments. 
They will do more than supply accurate facts. They wil!!, through their 
editors, present the viewpoint of men seasoned by long experience in 
your line of business, men able to offer constructive suggestions and 
constructive criticisms. 


The advertising pages of an A. B. P. member paper are well worth close 
and constant study. They, too, are full of suggestions for economy. And 
publishers of member papers of the A. B.P. are living up to their pledge 
“to decline any advertisement which has a tendency to mislead or which 
does not conform to business integrity.”’ 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


An association of none but qualified publications reaching 56 
*- fields of trade and industry. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of the A. B. P. 
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Texas Textiles Report 
Increase 


Dallas, Texas.—The textile indus- 
try in Texas for the first quarter or 


1926 showed increased activity, with 
resultant gains indicative of con- 
linued expansion, based on a com- 


parative analysis for the corespond- 
ing period in 1925. This was the 
statement made by Burt C. Blanton, 
consulting industrial engineer of 
Dallas, in a report on the industry 
recently completed. 

“Spinning spindles in place in Tex- 
as mills on January 31, 1925, agere- 
galed 226,676, as compared with 23y,- 
340 on the corresponding date in 
1926, which is equivalent to an iIn- 
erease for January, 1925, of about 
5.5 per cent,” Mr. Blanton said. “Of 
the total number of spinning spin- 
dies in place in January, 1925, an- 
proximately 93.9 per cent were ac- 
live during the month, as compared 
with 94-2 per cent in January, 1926. 

‘The average number of active 
spindle hours per spindles in place 
for the first quarter of 1925 ap- 
proximaled 252 spindle hours, as 
compared to 296 spindle hours, as 
the first quarter of 1926, which 
represents an increase of about 17.6 
per cent. 
the 


the 


“Texas ranked third amone 
lextile manufacturing States of 
Union in the average number of ac- 
live spindle hours per spindie in 
place for the first quarter of 1926, as 
compared to a rank of sixth for the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

“The net increase in the agegre- 
iate number of active spindle hours 
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in Texas mills for the first quarter 
of 1926 over the corresponding 


period in t925. approximated 21.5 
cent.” 
In conclusion Mr. Blanton said: 


“Development and expansion of the 
textile imdustry throughout the 
Stattte is continuing on a consistent 
basis due to the growing realization 
of Texas’ citizens that this State has 
a complement of requisite consti- 
iuents for the successful operation 
of coiton mills. the major elements 
governing their location being pow- 
er, labor raw materia!ls and trans- 
portation faciliiies; consequently 
Texas is destined, within the period 
of the next two decades, to become 
the leading cotton manufacturinz 
State in the Southwest. 


Predict 14,000,000 Bale 
Consumption of Cotton 


World consumption of 14,000,000 
bales. of cotton next season at 
around the present spot level is fore- 
‘ast by the Brookmire Economic 
Service Ine. 

They place the world supply fo 
1925-1926 at 19,400,000 bales Ameri- 
can cotton—a _ figure based on th 
erop of over 16,000,000 bales and a 
carry-over of 3,300,000 bales. The 
aemand was reported to be favor- 
able—there being good current con- 
sumer demand for cotton goods but 
hesitant buyme in the trade owing 
to the high prices of cotton at ihe 
start of the season and the decline 
in prices as production estimates 


increased. 
Present consumption is rated at 


about 24,000,000 bales while world 
production for the current cotton 
year, August, 1925, to July, 1926, is 
estimated at 27,800,000. The differ- 
ence between these two figures ad- 
ded to the carry-over from last sea- 
son, will mean a world carry-over 
of 10,000,000 bales—the heaviest 
since 1921. 

“Average yields for the whole 
country during the next few years 
we believe, will approximate the 
average of the past 10 of 12 years. 
Acreage appears likely to remain at 
a fairly high level—say 45,000,000 
acres. Such an increase with the 
i0-year average yield of 153 pounds 
would produce about 14,500,000 bales 
and with the 12-vear average yield 
of 160 pounds, 15,000,000." 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 
Trading in yarn remains apath- 
etic. Only small sales of spots for 
prompt delivery are reported. The 
reported market quotations are be- 


low cost of production. Spinners 
prices are at an advance over re- 


ported quotations. Buyers are hesi- 
fant to purchase, believing that thev 
will be able to secure their supplies 
when needed al reduced figures. I! 
is understood that consumers of col- 
fon yarns are now operating on a 
much reduced schedule, and are not 
apparently interested in further 
purehases at present prices. 

The only solution of the situation 
is a reduced output of yarns. _This 


can only be effected by curtailment. 


Thursday, June 8, 1926. 


We believe that a radical curtail- 
ment instituted promptly followed 
up by reduced operating time will 
materially relieve the situation, and 
improve conditions. 

The manufacturers of South Caro- 
lina have appreciated the situation, 
and have already instituted a 25 per 
cent state wide curtailment of oper- 
ations in cotton mills. 

We believe that the plan formu- 
lated at the meeting of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
when operative will be of inestima- 
ble benefit to the Southern manu- 
faeturer, particularly so as they 
purpose securing and publishing 
statistics of production, demand and 


accumulation of stocks. With ac- 
tual. concrete facis before them. 
manufacturers Can regulate their 


operations intelligently. 

A new system of distribution ol 
product is one of the trying seeds 
at the present time, as since the in- 
auguration of hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases, the manufacturer has been 
forced ta assume the functions pre- 
viously performed by ‘distributor, 
jobber and retailer. 


Increased Rayon Production. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Output of Du- 
Pont Rayon Company at its mills ai 
Old Hickory Powder Plant has 
reached 800,000 pounds monthly, ac- 
cording to statement of Howard J. 


White, superintendent. 
are now practically complete, and 
about 4,000 operatives are used. Op- 


erations 
capacity. 


are now getting close to 
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The important question of stand- 
ards for textile products and pro- 
cesses will receive considerable at- 
tention at the annual meeting of the 
southern Textile Association, to be 
held at Tybee Beach Hotel, Tybee 
Ga. on Friday and Saturday, July 
16 and 17. This announcement is 
made by F. Gordon -Cobb, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, who is 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
easter, 8S. C. 


This association is composed of 
the operating executives, managers, 
superintendents, department heads, 
elc., of the Southern cotton varn and 
cloth mills. For some time, Mr. 
Cobb and other officers have been 
working with established standards 
and testing societies with a view to 
establishing standards for eotton 
goods and practices within the mill. 

The textile industry, Mr. Cobb 
pomts out, 1s practically the only 
major industry in the country which 
does not at present have definite 
general standards by which their 
products can be gauged. By enlist- 
ing the cooperation and interest of 
the practical group of men aitend- 
ing the Tybee -meeting, considerable 
progress toward the desired end of 
setiing up definite standards is an- 
licipated. This subject will form the 
keynote of the meeting, which wil! 
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Plans for Southern Textile Association Meeting 


attract men from all over the South. 


Robert F, Bowe, assistant vice- 
president of the Hunter Manufac- 


turing & Commission Co., New York, 
will, it is understood address the 
convention on Friday, and it is prob- 


able that his remarks will touch 
upon this pertinent subject. 
Cloth Classifications. 

Another feature of the meeting 


having a bearing upon standardiza- 
tion will be the reports of the vari- 
ous sub-committees into which the 
association is divided. The weaving 
division, headed by L. L. Brown, 
general superintendent, Clifton, (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Company, hopes 
as a result of a preliminary sectional 
meeting in Anderson, 5. C., on June 
18, to present at the Tybee meeting 
@ score or more samples of differen! 
styles of cloth, particularly print 
cloths, on which the majority opin- 
ion of the division members has 
heen secured as to just which repre- 
sents “first-class,” “second-class,” 
elc., allowed in each classification, 
the kind of defects, ete. With this 
as a basis, the association plans ul- 
limately to sel up certain lolerances 
as allowable to different styles of 
goods as a general standard for dif- 
ferent classifications. 

J. Corn, superintendent, Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, §. C., will report as 


Are You Making Good Warps? 


The STEIN-HALL Research Staff has spent years in developing the best starches and 
binders for warp sizing. Leading mills are availing themselves of the opportunity to profit 
by this experience. You are invited to share with them the improved results to be had 
through the use of STEIN-HALL starches. We solicit your inquiries. 


STEIN, HALL& 


chairman of the carding dividsion, 
presenting the majority opinion of 
the members of that section as to 
various practices in connection wilh 
the processes in the preparatory or 
caraing department of the miuil 
operations, 

The report of the spinning com- 
mittee wiil be made by Carl R. 
Harris chairman, who is assistan: 
superintendent of the Inman (S.-C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


President’s Address. 


Oscar D. Grimes, vice-presiden! 
and gencral manager, Athens (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Company, is presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, and will deliver the annual 
address on Saturday morning. 

Other features already arranged 
include the report of the secretary 
on his activities during the year: a 
discussion on experiences with the 
long-draft systems of spinning: de- 
scriptions of new textile inventions 
and devices by mill men, and a 
pleasing enterlainment program be- 
tween sessions. 

Election of officers for the com- 
ing year will be held at the Saturday 
session. In addition to the officers 
named, W. H. Gibson, Jr., manager, 
Cascade Mills. Mooresville, N- C., is 
vice-president, and the board of 
governors consists of the following: 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


CHARLOTTE 
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lL. R. Gilbert. chairman, Raleigh, N. 
C.; Frank letrea, Columbus, 4a.; 
W. W. Arnold. Jr.. Knoxville, Tenn.: 


Carl R. Harris, Inman, 8S. C.: J. O. 
Edwards, Monroe, N- C€.: G. A. 
Franklin, Augusta,: J. W. Hames, 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. W. Jennings, Weat 
Point, Ga.; L. L. Brown, Clifton, 8. 
C.; J. W. Jenkins, Rockingham, N. 
C.: S$. L. MeCracken, Rockingham, N. 
C.: J. 0. Corn, Columbia, C.. and 
E. A. Franks, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Greenville Delegates Will Wear 
Smocks at National Convention. 
Greenville, S. C.—In the effort to 
encourage the use of cotton, Green- 


ville delegates to the national con- 
vention of the Junior Chamber of 


Commerce in Jacksonville, eariy in 
June, may wear smocks. 

This city will send 35 young men 
to the Jacksonville convention, and 
present plans calls for them to be 
dressed in smocks of bright colors. 
On the back of each smock will be 
painted the words, “Greenville, §&. 
C.. Textile Center of the South.” if 
the present plans are carried out. 

Smocks have been worn in vari- 
aus paris of the country by women, 
but the young men from this city 


propose to go the women one better 
and to “outlook the women” in these 
popular garmenis. 
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Is Even Twist Possible on Single 
Yarns? 


Editor: 


Why is twist in single yarns un- 
even? Is it nof possible io have 
even twist in single varns? 

Twist. 


Hard Twisted Filling. 
Editor: 


How hard can fillme varns be 
twisted and vet be useful to weave? 
South. 


How to Find the Average Number 
of Yarn Spun. 


Editor: 


I am spinning a large range of 
varn numbers and: am anxious to 
learn the best rule for ascertaming 
the «average yvarn number that I 
spin from week to week 

Young Spinner. 


Wound in Opposite Directions. 


Editor: 


On nappers, why is the clothing 
wound in one direction on the pile 
rolls and wound in the opposite di- 
rection on the counter pile rolis? 

Napper. 
Steam at the Nappers. 


Editor: 


Is it necessary to have steam at 
the nappers in the steam drum pro- 
vided with these machines, and 
why? s. 


To Neutralize Hot Goods. 


Editor: 


I dry a great deal of goods on 
steam dry cans. And It is also nec- 
essary for me to hold a large 
amount of these goods in stock, but 
oftentimes some of these goods 
sweat and mildew. What can I do 
fo remedy this? Designer. 


Answer to Texas. 


Editor: 


In answer to Texas about which 
is best to do when his yarn is one 
number too light, to change the 
draft or the twist. It will be better 
by all means to make the yarn one 
tooth heavier on the draft. This is 
the best way, bceause it brings your 
varn nearer to the number and 
keeps up your production. If you 
put in a tooth of twist you will lose 
production and your yarn will still 
be a bit too light. Yankee. 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 
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Answer to Napper 


Editor: 


In answer to Napper regarding 
how to tell which are the pile and 
which are the counter ‘pile rolls. 
This can be ascertained in this way: 
The pile rolls have the wires point- 
ing in the same direction as the 
cylinder turns, or pointing away 
from you when facing the machine 
on the feed-in side. The counter 
pile rolls face downward or away 
from the direction of the rotating 
cylinder. 

Napper Grinder. 


Weaving Corduroy. 


Editor: 


I would like space in your Discus- 
sion Department to ask some ex- 
perienced corduroy weaver how to 
draw m the harness and the reed, 
one repeat and how is the harness 
arranged in weaving? I mean how 
many harnesses up and how many 
down and which ones are they in 
order until the full repeat has 
worked in order. 

I would like to know the number 
of teeth the gears have and the 
manufacturing number of the side 
cams and how to build them to 
make corduroy. I am using a 40- 
inch Model H Draper automatic 
loom. with side cams. Corduroy. 

Regarding Standardization. 
Editor: 

I was very much interested in the 
recent article on Standardization, 
written by Seeker. I hardly think 
the things he mentions will come 
about in your time or mine. I have 
been answering the call of the 
whistle and the bell for 40 years, 
both North and South and if I con- 
tinue as well physically as a am 
now, I may do so for some time yet. 

The cotton mill game may be lik- 
ened to that of the farmers who 
raise cotton. They have no stand- 
ard worked out to get the best pro- 
duction. One farms as his grand- 
father did and another along mod- 
ern lines. Both get production. One 
works like the devil all the time, 
the other doesn’t seem to be doing 
much but gets there just the same. 
Now the same thing applies to the 
mills. Some mills are in the rut 
they started in, others have moved 
forword and put in modern machin- 
ery. The same rule applies to the 
mills as do the farmers. 

How can anything be made stand- 
ard when such conditions exist. If 
all the mills on 4-yard sheetings, 
48x52 picks, for example, would use 
the same number of machines in 
the picker room and four 40-inch 
cards per 1,000 spindles, with a draft 

(Continued on Pagé 33) 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 


Number Sixteen 


In entering this contest, I am going to mention the things that I have 
found that will make spinning run bad. There is a cause for every end 
that comes down and are miany causes for spinning running bad. We must 
find the cause before we can stop it. 

When I was working as section mar I used to walk the alleys and 
when I found an end down I would try to find out what made il come 
down, and repair it then. 

If spindles are not plumb and frames are not level and in alignment, 
the spinning will not run good. Guide wires must be properly set. This 
is very important and they should be kept set to the right place. All cylin- 
der bearings and pulley bushings should be kept in good condition so that 
there will be no vibration in frames. If the frames vibrate the ends will 
come down. Worn rings will cause the work to run bad. Travelers should 
not be run too long without changing. See that you have the right weight 
of travelers for the yarn you are making. If travelers are too light or too 
heavy the work will run bad. 

If rolls are not exactly righ! for the kind of cotton you are using, the 
spinning will run bad. Rolls should not be set too wide or too close. They 
must be well lubricated so there will not be any friction. If too much 
oi is put on rolls and it gets back on the leather, it will make the work 
run bad and ruin the rolls also. If the leather on the rolls is not perfectly 
smooth the ends will come down. Ends will not stay up where there are 
bad rolls. All top roll levers should be set level and have the same pitch 
so there will be the same amount of weight on each roll. 

Sometimes the section men or spinners, in cutting off laps, will cut the 
flutes on steel rolls and make them rough. This causes the ends to come 
down. Spinners should not be allowed to use a knife on rolls. Steel rolls 
should be kept clean and polished and free from foreign matter. If top 
rolis go too long without picking and get choked up, the work will not run 
good. Worn stands or roller necks will cause bad work. If top clearers 
are allowed to go too long without cleaning the ends will run bad and will 
make lots of bad work. The time between cleanings should be equally 
divided. 

To much or not enough humidity will cause the work to run bad. 
This should be carefully watched. Also, the weights should be closely 
watched. If the varn gets too heavy or too light it will not run right. If 
there is too much twist in the roving, it will not draw out as it should 
and will crease the leather rolls and have a tendency to come through 
whole at times, breaking down several ends in one place. Slubby or uneven 
roving, or hard ends in the roving will make bad spinning. 

Spindles should be oiled well so they will turn freely. Old bobbins 
that are worn and do not fit the spindles will make the ends come down. 
Roving traverse should be watched closely and: the stroke kept the right 
.ength. If the stroke is too short it will wear the leather rolls in the 
middle and cause ends to run bad. The length of the stroke should be 
equally divided so that the roving will not run too close to one end of the 
roll. Sometimes a little lint or cotton will get under one side of the ring 
rail and the rail will not be level, making bad work. 

Spinning will not run right if the frames are dirty. You should have 
a good system of cleaning, having a certain time to clean everything and 
have it cleaned at that time. The draft gears must be set properly and 
kept well lubricated, so there will be no Vibration in the rolls. Worn 
bolsters or bases will let ihe spindles vibrate and make the ends run Dad. 

If you have tape drive spinning, the tapes should be sewed on straight 
and the laps even. If laps are not even, the spindles will move up and 
down and cause the ends to come down. : 

Drafting is very important. There are so many different kinds of 
work that we eannot say just how much the draft should be, because a 
certain draft will not do for every kind of work. If draft is too long or 
foo short, the spinning will run bad. Scavenger rolls should be kept cov- 
ered with good cloth so that when an end comes down, the sliver will run 
around scavenger roll and not around leather or steel roll. Sometimes 
the gauge of the frame is too close for the number being spun and the 
threads cannot balloon enough without coming in contact with each other 
and ends will break down. 

If the traveler cleaner gets bent too far away from the flange of the 
ring, or too close to the flange, or gets dirty, the work will run bad. Some- 
times a ring here and there under a humidifier head will get a little water 
on it and rust, making ends run bad- You must have enough twist in the 
varn for the number being spun, but there is a possibility of getting in 
too much twist. 

I have had the experience of raising the stands on one frame 1 inch 
higher and changing the degree of the angle from front roll to guide wire 
from 45 to 22 degrees. This frame runs better than the other frames on 
the same number of yarn even at a higher rate if speed. 

Porcelain steps in the creel will sometimes get cracked or roughened 
and will prevent the roving skewer turning easily. This will cause the 
roving to break in the creel and will add to bad running work. The clearer 
cloth on top clearers should be kept in good condition and should be turned 
every 5 or 6 months. If allowed to go too long without turning, it will 
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wear and will not keep leather rolls clean, and make bad running work. 
If the roving creels are not level and the roving skewers worn on the 
hotiom, or if they are not straight or get roving wound around the top or 
bottom, the roving will pull in two. The lifter rod bushing will. some- 
times gel worn or loose, letiing the ring rail move about, causing the ends 
to run bad. 

l have mentioned many things that may seem small, but they all count. 
Look after the little things and the big things will look after themselves. 
If all the things I mentioned are kept in proper condition and speed of 
frames is reasonable, | don't see why work will not run good. 


Hard Worker. 
Number Seventeen 


In order to have good spinning we must know that tne roving is O. K.., 
that it is not being drafted too much on some process in the card room 
before we get it in the spinning room. We must know that we do nol 
have too long a draft for the numbers being spun and that draft is not too 
short and that there is not too much tension. The above three things will 
give a spinner more trouble than any three that the writer knows of 

Knowing that our roving is all right, we will take up a few things that 
will make spinning run bad. First, we must have the frames in first-class 
condition, level and leveled, spindies plumbed and guide wires set directly 
over the center of the spindles, The latter point should be watched 
closely. sometimes spindle plumbers leave the guide wires to some one 
who does not know how to set them and as section men go over the room 
setting spindles they should also have a cuide set and slrou'd set the guide 
on every spindle they set. 

Rollers snould be set as near the leneth of the cotton beime used as 
possible and kept properly oiled. They shou'd never become dry from 
lack of oil. The writer has his spindles oiled every three weeks by a 
reliable person who will fill up the base cups as dry spindles make spim- 
ning run bad. Rolls should be looked after very closely and when one is 
choked up or skinned, it should be taken out. 

Train the spinners to flag their frames by standing a roving bobbin 
in the back and let the section man put it in himself as he should know 
how to adjust stirrups and levers as the weight should be level to have 
the proper weight on the rolls. There should be no worn out bearings on 
the frame to cause vibration, as this will make spindles shake and run bad. 

Spinning must be kept clean at.all times or if will not run right. The 
rolis should be kept ciean, steel rolis picked every week. The stands, 
front and back, should be picked each week. While most spinners do nol 
pick stands because they are hard to pick, they should not be neglected 
or they will get very dirty. 

(ride boards and weights should be cleaned every week, roving 
brushed and rails brushed about four times a day, as the cleaner you keep 
spinning the better if will run. Travelers play a very important part in 
spinning and should be closely watched. ‘The right weight and kind should 
be selected to suit your work best- Travelers should not be allowed to 
run too long. I have them changed every 3 weeks. If your frames have 
traveler cups on them see that no cup has more than 10 or 142 travelers 
in it at once or they will rust and roughen the rings. 

Well trained girl spinners play an important part in spinning and I 
do not believe that boys make good spinners. Doffers should be trained to 
do good work and to put up their own ends and not use box rollers and 
end piecers as the box rollers will break more ends than if doffers had 
put them up. Doffers should clean spindles once a week, commencing 
on the next to the last frame they doff and clean two or three each doff. 
By starting on the last ones, the frames wiil not stop on them after the 
first round if they clean the same amount each round. 

Humidity should be watched carefully and kept as nearly uniform as 
possible. Now again, a word or two as to doffing. Use a head doffer with 
every set of doffers and after frame has been doffed and ends ends pieced 
up, he should go around the frames to see thal there is no high end piec- 
ing and no high bobbins. On my filling, section men can handle warp 
without this man. 

We all know that bands must be closely waiched, tied on right, with 
as uniform tension as possible and the slack ones cut off. Good spinners 
can be trained to keep slack bands cut off. If we are running standard 
twist, spindles with slack bands make the ends come down, making soft 
yarn. Where spindles have small whirls I have bands split as small 
whirls will cut knots in two mighty fast. 

Now if you watch the above things and keep your room clean, the 
floor and corners Clean and bobbins and such ‘ngs in place, I see no 
reason why spinning should run bad. , 

Al- 


Number Eighteen 


There are many causes of bad spinning several of which are the smail 
ones that we do not notice as we should, or do not correct them as soon as 
chey are found. We realize that the roving must be in good condition from 
the card room when we get it m the spinning or we will have bad running 
spinning. 

Humidity in the spinning room is among the most important features in 
the room. There should be careful inspection and supervision to get the 

Continued on Page 24) 
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For 


more real weight, greater penetra- 
tion, better breaking strength, less 


loom stoppage, whiter cloth, try 


Warp Dressing 


1 We will gladly demonstrate these 


features at our expense 
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American Association 
Committee Confers 
With Hoover 


A large and 
mittee of 
from the 


representative com- 
cotton manufacturers 
American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association met with Secre- 
tary Hoover in Washimeton on 
Tuesday, to discuss the problems of 
distributiton and the collection and 
dissenimation of fuller statistics. 
The result of the meetine was to 
recognize that this is a matter for 
the whole industry throughout the 
United States and the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers was requested to call an- 
other meeting of representatives of 
the entire industry to be held in 
New York on Thursday, June 10, at 
Biltmore Hotel. 

Secretary 
the cotton 
luncheon at the 


Hoover conferred with 

manufacturers at a 
Wiilard Hotel Tues- 
day and again in the afternoon he 
asked the committee to come to the 
Department of Commerce for a sec- 
ond conference. Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, and Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division ©f that Durean, took part 
in the conferences. 

Among the matters discussed at 
the conferences were problems of 
distribution and the collection and 
dissemination of fuller statistics .of 
the industry and business conditions 
affecting it. 

“For years and years there 
been periods of depression in 


have 
the 
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industry causing curtailment and 
then periods of good business,” said 
Winston Adams, of Charlotte, sec- 
retary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in ex- 
plaining the purpose of the confer- 
ence. “The Southern mill men are 
determined to go to the source and 
find out the cause of these depres- 
sions. Curtailment is not a real 
remedy and the basis of permanent 
remedy is what is being sought. It 
is the biggest thing ever undertaken 
by the manufacturers.” 


The committee met 
lanta to discuss the 
later at Greenville, S 
meeting this week. 


first at Altl- 
problem and 
C-, before the 


Those attending the conference 


were: 


W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.: J. P. 
Gossett, Williamston, 8. €.; George 
S. Harris, Atlanta, Ga.: Howard 
Baetjer, Baltimore, Md.: J. C. Evins, 
Spartanburg, S. C-; H. R. Filzgerald, 
Danville, Va.: B. E. Geer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Alex Long Rock Hill, 8 

BE. W. Swift, Columbus, Ga.;: W. 
A. Erwin, Durham, N. C.; Stuart W. 


Cramer, Charlotte, N- €.: John A. 
Law, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Allen F. 
Johnston, Lynchburg, Va.; Chas. A. 


Cannon, Kannapolis, N. C.; Julius W. 
Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. 
Gamewell, Lexington, N. C.;: Robert 
Amory, Boston; J. D- Woodside, New 
York: T. M- Marchant, Greenville, §S 
C.: B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. U.; 
George E. Spofford, Langley, S. C.; 
W. D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Hunter Marshall, Charlotte, N- C.: 
and W. M. McLaurine, Atlanta, Ga... 


for Cotton, 

Silk, Rayon, 

Wool, 

Linen, 

Jute, 

Automatic, 

Plain, 

High Speed, 
vagha 


Georgia Mill Men To Meet 
June 21 


Atlanta, Ga. a annual meeting 


of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, which will be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 


on Monday and Tuesday, June t and 
22, promises to be the most impor- 
tant ever held by the organization, 
according to officials now working 
on the program. 

Among. the things which will 
come up for discussion at the an- 
nual meeting this year are business 
conditions, employe relations, in- 
surance, marketing, adverlising and 
many other items of vital interest 
lo the industry at this particular 
lime. While complete details of the 
program have not yet been worked 
oul, of course, those attending the 
meeting can be assured that many 
prominent cotton manufacturers 
will be present and have places upon 
the program, and that a greal deal 
of real, constructive work will be 
accomplished for the textile indus- 
try of the States. 

Interest in and attendance up 
the meeting of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Georgia are 
expected to be greatly stimulated 
by the meeting of the Cotton Ship- 
pers’ Association, in April, and the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
in May, which brought to a focus 
many of the problems before the 
industry- 


It is expected that nearly every 
mill in the State will be represented 
af the convention. 
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Elmira Mills Will Suspend 


Greensboro, N. C.—Lynn B. Wil- 
liamson, of this city receiver for the 
Elmira Cotton Mills, of Burlington, 
is directed by order of Judge E. 
Yates Webb, of United States court, 
Western North Carolina district, in 
an order filed here in the office of 
the clerk, to continue to operate the 
mills until material on hand and in 
process of manufacture is converted 
into finished goods. 


The receiver asked that this or- 
be issued, his report being also filed 
in the office of the clerk of court. 
The receiver estimated that about 
90 days would be required to make 
up the material in stock and in pro- 


cess, 


Acting upon the petition-report of 
the receiver, Judge Webb also 
directed other things, among them 
that such supplies as are needed to 
supplement the stock on hand be 
purchased: that such sums as are 
needed to operate with pending sale 
of products be borrowed; that the 
receiver sell through William Iselin 
& Co., who have handled the product 
of the mill for years; that such sums 
as the receiver secures from sale of 
products except those necessary for 


carrying on the business be kept 
in hand until further order of the 


court: that 33 bales of cotton that 
is property of William, Inman & 
(Co., cotton merchants. be returned 


to that concern; that the receiver 
conserve and preserve the property 


of the alleged bankrupt. 


a— 
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Report of the 
statistics 


receiver includes 
compiled by J. D. High- 
lower, certified public accountant, 
showing financial condition of the 
Elmira Mill. The assets as estimated 
by the receiver are $220,294.78: 
while the book value of such assets 
is $779,352.91. 

I is stated in the report that, 
while the receiver has atttempted 
to be conservalive in valuing manu- 
factured goods on hand and material 
in progress and raw material, “still 


the market for these and similar 
goods and in fact for all lines of 
cotton and rayon cloths, is in the 


condition that has 
obtained for years and it is an open 
question whether such goods can be 
<old at even the low vaiue fixed 
thereon by the receiver.” 


most depressed 


Wages of Women—South 
vs. North 


In view of the agitation with re- 
spect to wages paid women in in- 
dusstry, particularly with respect io 
such wages mm comparison to wages 
paid men m ihe same employment, 
a highly interesting and significan'! 
tabulation is given in the wage data 
compiled by the National Industrial 
Conference Board covering cotton 
textile employment for February, 
1926. ale employees in Northern 
mills for this period received 87.65 
more than women emplovees engag- 
ed in the same work as compared 
with male employees engaged in the 
same work as oompared wilh male 
employées in the South who receitv- 
ed only $3-79 more than women em- 
ployees engaged in the same work. 
In other words the difference m 
favor of male employees as compar- 
ed to women workers in Northern 
mills is just double the difference 
in Southern mills. 

As to aggregate of wages, the 
Southern employee is just as highly 
paid as the Northern worker when 
the equivalents of compensation, 
such as practically free house ren, 
water, lights and fuel, cou: at cost, 


ete. are taken into account, ésil- 
mated at an average of $4.36 per 


operative receives and which the 
Northern worker does not 

As for average hourly wag@s; the 
Northern male worker in Februarv 
received 12.3 cents more than the 
women operatives for the same work 
while in the South the mate worker 
received only 5.6 cents more than 
the female operative for the same 
-work.—Acma Gazette. 


When Will the End Come? 


The real task before the Ameri- 
can people today, in helping along 
national prosperity, says the Tren- 
ton Republican, is to check the 
alarming increase in state and lo- 
cal taxes ,and turn it into a de- 
crease, as the national government 
has been doing. 

It quotes a set of figures from 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which shows that the people 
of this nation paid not less than ten 
and a quarter billions of dollars in 
federal, state, municipal and local 
taxes for 1924. 

The article comments on the fact 
that while there was a decrease of 
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$385,000,000, or 10 per cent, in Fed- 
eral taxes for that year, the state 
and local governments increased 
their levies by $492,000,000, leaving 
a net increase of 107 million dollars. 
Federal taxes have again been 
decreased, but local assessments 
will continue to climb until the peo- 
ple make their demands strong 
enough to convinee the politicians 
that they really want a halt called 
on the mounting expenditures.—As- 
sociated Industries of Missouri. 


Crop Condition Estimated 
At 65.9 


The returns of the regular colton 
crop correspondents of The Journal! 
of Commerce of New York have ali 
been tabulated and the usual aver- 
ages struck. 

That paper says: 
For the States of North Carolina, 


South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee, Mississipp}, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Missouri and Texas the present con- 
dition of the crop is thus estimated 


lo be 65.9 per cent of normai, as 
compared with 73 per cent at this 
time. last year and with 644 per 


cent im 1924. 
Acreage. Slightly Reduced. 

“In these same States acreage de- 
voted to the crop is said to be 2.3 
per cent less than last year, which 
would indicate a planted (or to be 
planted acreage of 46,376,000 in the 
States in question. 

“If the usual formulae are applied 
these figures indicate an average 
per acre yield of 136.9 pounds and a 
lotal production of 13,279,586 bales 
in the area thus covered. It is to 
be questioned, however, whether 
sufficient accuracy inheres in such 
forecasts made so early in the sea- 
son to render them of any real value. 
These estimates of production are 
merely presented for what they are 
worth. 

Eighteen Days Late. 

“Taking the situation as it aver- 
ages in the twelve leading States al- 
ready listed, the crop is reported to 
he eighteen days late, as compared 
with an estimate of seven days tale 
on June 1 last vear. The crop has 
heen retarded in part by exception- 
ally heavy rains in some localities, 
but primarily by reason of unsea- 
sonably low temperatures that have 
prevailed throughout practically the 
entire belt, particularly during the 
lime preceding the past week or ten 
days. 

Conditions Vary. 

“So much for the general figures 
and facts. As is always the case, 
there is a good deal in the detailh 
ihat is of considerable interest. So 
far as low temperatures are con- 
cerned and the consequent lateness 
of the crop, these conditions have 
ebtained, and still do fairly general- 
ly over the entire belt, as the fol- 
lowing table showing the days late 
each State is reported to be with 
its crop indicates: 

Number of Days Late by States. 

' North Carolina, 16; South Carolina, 
18: Georgia, 13; Florida, 18: Ala- 
bama,i4; Mississippi, 16; Louisiana, 
22: Texas, 22; Arkansas, 14; Ten- 
nessee, 13; Missouri, 17; Oklahoma, 
15. 

Average (weighted days late, 18. 
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Why We Know ARK is Popular 
Repeat Orders Tell the Story 


Repeat business is a barometer of popularity. An 
inspection of Philadelphia Belting Company’s ledger 
will prove to you the tremendous popularity of ARK 
belting, in all classes of manufacturing plants. 


For twenty years Philadelphia Belting Company 
ARK BRAND has stood for the best that could be 
produced in belting. Efficiency in operation, mod- 
ern in design and entirely dependable in every way. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that plant Super- 
intendents, who have tried ARK Belting and learned 
what efficiency and dependable service it affords, 
order more as their requirements demand. 


You would expect a belt of such quality to cost 
more but ARK costs less than any belts of inferior 


quality. 


Try an ARK belt on your next order, better yet, 
fill in the attached coupon, today, and mail to our 


nearest Branch. 


Philadelphia Beltin g Company 
| 


Branches: 


Factory and Main Office— 
6th and Spring Garden 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg—217 Water St. 

High Point, North Carolina. 

ew Oregon — 41 First 


Philadelphia Belting Company, 
High Point, N. C. 


Please ship us on trial 


width 


to be tried at your expense. 


Branches: 
New York—50 Church Ct. 
Chicago—614 West Lake St. 
Detroit—429 Wayne St. 
Greenville, S. C.—Poe Hard- 
ware and Supply Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas — 1608 
Houston St. 


Sgls., Dbis. 
ARK Brand leather belt, 


Kind of Machine. This belt 


If all you claim we will pay for it. 


Please send us information and prices on the following: 


Address 


= 
Way 
yp RS 
| 
| 
| 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


‘Continued from Page 21; 


best results, and the relative humidity should be sixty per cent for best 
results, with the dry bulb from seventy-five to eighty degrees and a differ- 
ence Of nine points between the wet ard dry bulb will be close enough. 
Many phases on humidification could be written all of which would be 
good, but this is the essence of it all. Humidity must be kept right or it 
will cause bad running spinning. 

Skewers must be looked after and all blunt points kept out or the roving 
will be pulled thin in places and cause bad running spinning. Therefore 
skewers should be repointed immediately after wearing blunt. Leather 
rollers can cause many hours of trouble if they are not systematically 
looked over. ‘Too much dwell on roving traverse causes rollers to groove 
and many ends break down. The middle leather rollers should be at all 
Limes in good condition, the front rollers should be oiled often enough that 
al no time they become dry. ‘The ends of the front rolls must also be look- 
ed after and not allowed to become dry. If they do, the result is, bad run- 
ning spinning. 

Under clearers should not be allowed to run with covering worn off or 
‘he end rollers to become worn off, and allowed to run. The under clearers 
can cause bad running spinning, if they are not in good order. Among 
the most important things is the little high-speeded spindle. If the spindle 
is not plumb with the ring, and guide set with the spindle, you will always 
have bad running spinning 

When the frame is leveled and lined the spindle should be plumb top 
and bottom, with guide set over the’ spindle. They should be gone over 
often as necessary to keep them in good order. The ring can cause so much 
bad running spinning, it is much better to pay the difference and get the 
extra’ burnished and guaranteed round ring on all new rings. Keep in good 
rings al all times, and traveler cleaners in good condition so they will do 
their duty, or you will have bad running spinning. Rough, splintered top 
bobbins wil! cause bad running spinning. 

Bands should be made from the best cotton to avoid so many coming 
off. When a band breaks off the fly roving flies out from the steel roller 
and catches in ends and causes bad running spinning. If tapes are used 
they should all the the same length, and the same laps, if not some will be 
slack and cause ends to break down which causes bad running spinning. 

Oiling the spindles is very important as dry spindles-will cause bad 
running spinning. The traveler is one among many small things about the 
spinning to cause very bad spinning, they must be changed periodically, 
And the proper kind, style and circle must be used to get the best results 
or you will have very bad running spinning, Cleaning is the same as in any 
ether department in the mill. Dirty machinery will cause bad running 
spinning. 

Each person will have to work out his own system the best suited for 
his class of work, and counts being spun. Any boy or girl spinner who does 
not have any pride about his work or machinery can and will cause bad 
running spinning. Doffers and cleaners, by thetr carelessness and indiffer- 
ence can cause bad running spinning. Assistant foreman and section men 
can be the cause of bad spinning by not keeping their part of the job in 
good order, and instructing the spinners in the proper way, to make their 
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work run good. The foreman should assist in all the ways he possibly can 
Lo instruct, direct and help carry out all details to prevent bad running 
spinning. We learn there are over one hundred different things that will 
cause bad running spinning, but we have only used a few of the very im- 
portant ones, in my estimation, and trust they will be of some help to some 
fellow and put him to thinking more about them by doing 80, he will be- 
come a better mill man, which is our only desire, to help our fellow man. 
Fag. 


Number Nineteen 
lam a young spimner but I know some of 
pad spinning. Among them are the following: 

Draft too long or too short: not enough or too much twist: frames not 
eveled and lmed; spindles not plumb top and bottom; guide wires not set 
right; separators mot level, and if separaiors are used too long when they 
are turned back to doff, they strike against the roller beam and make a 
rough place on the blade and this will clip off ends when they are biown 
out; steel rolls and top rolis in bad shape; roving traverse nol making the 
proper stroke; weight levers not leveled. 

Improper setting of gears; worn rings; rings too large for the size of 
the empty warp bobbin; travelers too heavy when the frame is first doffed 
and too light when the bobbins gei fuil; improper stroke on traverse, When 
a new ring is started up and set to a certain make of travelers | do not 
thmk any other make will give the proper service. It doesn't matter 
whether it is the same number and weigh the same in grains. 

If fille quills have different bores, some of the bobbins won't come 


the things that will make 


down on the spindles as far as others and you cannot regulate your 
travelers. Never sprinkle your filling long at a time as i! will cause the 
quills to swell and you will have run under filling. See that you have 


the proper humidity in the room. Filling will not sland as much humidity 
as warp. Rolls should be kept clean and oiled property. Top clearers 
should be kept in good shape and clean. Spindles should be oiled reguiarty. 

High end piecing will cause trouble. Spinners should not be put on 
more sides than they can run well and keep clean. If you want a good 
running job, keep il clean. I do.not think that an air system is good for 
spinning rooms. Clean with rags or brushes. Keep your job oiled as i 
should be and see that all the things | have mentioned are watched and 
if the spinning runs bad, you better look for trouble in roving. Short stapie 
cotton often runs all right in the card room but gives trouble in spinning. 

Ex-soldier. 


Number Twenty 


I will tell some of the things I would do to help bad spinning. At one 
mill in Georgia I put on right jack twist gears, put in new thread guides 
and opened steel rolls. I also made the frames run ionger and let spinners 
run two more sides. In another mill in Georgia weak roving had pegged all 
screw holes at the roving traverse. I made a longer stroke, put on a lighi- 
er traveler and the work ran better. Al another mill in Georgia l opened 
steel rolls and the work ran better. In another Georgia plant the work 

(Continued on Page 32) 


VICTOR 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 
shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, & C 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


L. 4. CASTILE, Chari tte, N. C 


| 
| 
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said the President, can’t advertise. 


But we found the missing link, without which 
his advertising would largely have been wasted! 


HEY had just about decided that it would 
be a mighty profitable thing for them to 
advertise. 


It would certainly build their business, they 
agreed, if the consumer could be induced through 
the advertising to ask for their goods my name. But 
suddenly the president realized that there was a 
missing link in their chain of plans. 


“Golly,” he said, ““we can’t advertise! For look 
what would happen if we did. Our advertising 
would send consumers into our dealers’ stores. The 
consumers would ask for our goods by name. The 
dealers would show them the material but—how 
could the consumer know that it is the goods she 
asked for. Our goods aren't marked. ‘There’s no 
way for the consumer to identify them. There’s no 
way to prevent unscrupulous dealers from repre- 
senting inferior goods as ours.’ 


Consternation! 


But if only there were some simple, inexpensive 
practical way to mark the goods, the problem would 
be solved. Then advertising could be started! 


“That’s easy,” said the advertising manager. 
“How about Kaumagraphs?” 


But if it hadn’t been for Kaumagraphs it 
wouldn’t have been so easy. For the Kaumagraph 


Transfer method is the only practical method of 
trademarking textiles. 


Kaumagraphs stamp your trademark on your 
goods, in any color, with a beautiful clean-cut mark 
that will neither smudge nor discolor, not permit 
re-transfer to another fabric. 


Kaumagraph Dry Transfers are applied at any 
intervals desired along the selvage or as end stamps. 
They may be applied by machine as part of another 
operation; or by hand with a heated iron. 


If you are not yet trademarking with Kauma- 
graphs, mail coupon at once for sample markings. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 


7 E. Third - - - Charlotte, 'N. C. 

New York Boston Chicage 

Philadelphia Paris, Ont. Paris, Fa. 

Kaumagraph Co., 

| 350-356 West 31st St., New York City. 


Please send us sample markings of Kauma- 
| graphs, together with full information. | 


| 


| Address . 
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The Washington Meeting 


EPORTS from the conference of 
the Committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


with Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover in Washington, D. C., 


on Tuesday are that Secretary Hoo- 
ver was found to be very much in- 
terested and that he will co-operate 
fully in working out some plan of 
stabilization. 


At the suggestion of Secretary 
Hoover it was decided to make it a 
national movement and with thal 


end in view it was decided to hold a 
meeting at the Biltmore Hotel im 
New York on June 10th and to invite 
the cotton manufacturers of New 
England to participate in that con- 
ference. 

The development of the stabiliza- 


tion plan will be watched with 
much interest and it is our belief 
that some beneficial result will be 
obtained. 


Sam Patterson 


N company with a large group of 

men, the editor of this journal 
last Sunday stood in a  grave- 
yard at Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
witnessed the remains of our friend, 
samuel F. Patterson, consigned to 
its resting place. 

We realized then and still realize 
more and more as time goes on that 
we have lost one of our best and 
staunchest friends. 

In 1912, I asked Capt. Ellison A. 
‘Smyth, who is rightfully regarded 
as the dean of the textile industry 
of the South, to eall a conference of 
« small number of mill men in or- 
der to form an organization for the 


purpose of fighting the enactment 
of a Federal child labor law. 

Capt. Smyth asked me who I 
wanted from North Carolina and I 
said “Sam Patterson and Buck Ruf- 
fin, because they are fighters,” and 
I never had cause to regret that 
statement. 

At the conference we formed the 
kxecutive Committee of Southern 
Cotton Manufacturers, with - Sam 
Patterson as chairman, W. C. Ruffin 
as the North Carolina member and 
myself as secretary and treasurer. 

The committee members from the 
other States always gave me their 
full support and co-operation, but 
on account of their proximity and 
my personal relations with them, I 
depended largely upon Sam Patter- 
son and Buck Ruffin, and in the 
many conferences we held, most of 
them in Washington but sometimes 
in New York or North Carolina, | 
came to know both men very inti- 
mately and to appreciate their abil- 
ity and many fine qualities. 

There were many mill men who 
advised against any contest and we 
honestly believe that if it had nol 
been for the determination of Pat- 
terson and Ruffin, the cotton mills 
of the South would today be under 
the domination of the agents of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and Fed- 
eral centralization without the 
check that it has received would be 
extending mto all phases of the ac- 
Livities of the States. 

It happened several times that we 
found it impossible to proceed 
without assurance that funds would 
be available and invariably the an- 
swer Of Sam Patterson was “Go 
ahead and if they do not give you 
the money I will pay it myself.” 

That was typical of him and gave 


us the courage to keep up the fight 

The mill men, however, always 
contributed the funds without hesi- 
tation and there was never any 
question about them after the first 
Federal child labor law was declar- 
ed unconstitutional. 

Although he attended the confer- 
ences and gave freely of his time, 
Sam Patterson would never accept 
one cent of expense money. 

After the death of W. C. Ruffin, 
we had to depend entirely upon Sam 
atterson and we doubt if any man- 
ufacturer knows or fully appreci- 
ates the work that he performed for 
the industry. 

He was a man of very strong likes 
and dislikes and he never failed to 
let anyone know where he stood 
upon any subject. 

He had his weaknesses and his 
faults, as have all men, but unlike 
many, he made no effort to hide 
them. Sam Patterson was never a 
hypocrite. 

As a young man, six feet 
inches, straight as an arrow and 
with a magnificent head, he was 
declared by many to be the hand- 
somest man they had ever seen, and 
having known him then, we agree 
with that statement. 

Until the sickness came upon him 
he was full of energy and rarely 
missed being at the mill when the 
machinery started. 


iwo 


He was intensely interested in the 
welfare of his employees and the 
practical welfare work which he 
established at Roanoke Rapids is a 
monument to him. 

He won his position as one of the 
leaders of the textile industry and 
long delayed recognition of his abil- 
ity and his service to the industry 
had just come through his eleetion 
as president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

On account of our very close as- 
sociation with him and our affection 
for him, we feel his death very 
deeply. 


Mrs. Leroy Springs Says 
We Will Manage Our 
Own Affairs 


PEAKING to the convention of 

the General Federation of Wo- 
mens club, at Atlantic City, on the 
resolution reaffirming the stand of 
the organization on the amendment 
to the child labor law, Mrs. Leroy 
Springs, of Lancaster, 8. C, an- 
nounced that her sfate unanimously 
opposed federal regulation of child 
labor. 


Only two minutes was allowed 
each speaker for debate and Mrs. 
Leroy Springs spoke as follows: “I 
come before you representing only 
one vote in this great body, but I 
speak to you in the name of the 
sovereign State of Soutn Carolina. 
Our entire State delegation is unan- 
imously opposed to endorsement of 
the child labor amendment, our 
State federation has never voted un- 
favorably, end public opinion is 
such in South Carolina and is ar- 
rayed against the measure. Not 
that we lack a deep and abiding in- 
terest in child welfare, but that we 
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claim and demand the right to regu- 
late our own affairs. * * * 

“IT live in a cotton mill town, I 
have gone through the plants, | have 
visited the homes, the schools and 
the community houses. And I know 
the people of the mill commun- 
itv. 

“These people are contented, law 
abiding, patriotic Americans, but if 
by endorsement of a federal law you 
help to deny them the right of self- 
determination, then you will de- 
velop a spirit of unrest in the Amer- 
ican home. I urge you and beseech 
you club wumen, to reject this reso- 
lution.” 


Last year the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs unanimously ap- 
proved the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, but this year, due tw 
Lhe able presentation of the opposi- 
tion by Mrs. Leroy Springs, there 
were 250 of the 950 votes cast 
against approval. 

The textile industry of the South 
is much indebted to Mrs. Springs 
for her fearless presentation of the 
truth. 


Soviet Russia. Changes 
Labor Regulations 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, Chief of 

the Children’s Bureau of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, has had 
much to say in praise of the ad- 
vancement of labor restrictions in 
Russia, and it must be embarassing 
to her to read the following dis- 
patch from that country: 


The people’s council of commissioners 
has made the following proposal for 
changes in soviet labor legislation: 

1. Private employers of managers shall 
be permitted toe discharge inefficient em- 
ployes without consulting a workmen’s 
committee. 

2. Women and children shall be permit- 
ted to work at -night. 

3. The age limit of children permitted 
to work without a special permit shall be 


reduced from 16 to 15. 


Mrs. Cowper, of Durham, N. C.,, 
the lady who spends most of her 
time trying to regulate the affairs 
of a State in which she has been a 
resident only a short while, carries 
on such an active correspondence 
with Russia that she no doubt has 
advance information upon this sub- 
ject. 

We regret to see any reduction in 
labor restrictions in Russia and 
hope there will never be any in this 
country, but we wonder what Miss 
Abbott. and Mrs. Cowper will have 
to say about the above dispatch. 


Charlotte to Wear 
Cotton Dresses 


HE Woman's Club of Charlotte, 

with a very large membership, 
has made each member pledge her- 
self to buy at least one cotton dress 
this summer. 

They are also to have a card 
party on June 4th at which every 
woman is to wear a cotton dress 
and prizes are to be given for the 
prettiest dresses. 

We highly commend this move- 
ment and could it be spread over 
the country and every woman buy 
one cotton dress, it would quickly 
restore prosperity to our industry. 


= 
| 
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A. M- Bain is now superintendent 
of the Guilford Hosiery Mills, Hign 
Point, N. C. 


E. A. Byrum is now superimten- 
dent of the Robbin Knitting Com- 
pany, High Point, N. ©. 


Geo. D. Simpkins has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. C. 


F. L. Holliday has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Dora 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C. 


C. H. Kiefer has become superin- 
tendent of the Paducah Hosiery 
Mills, Paducah, Ky. 


Harry L. Champion has resigned 
as manager of the Paducah Hosiery 
Mills, Paducah, Ky. 


S. Schwartz has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


J. T- Knight has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Yount Cotton Mills, 
Conover, N. C. 


A. F. Smyre is now superinten- 
dent of the Yount Cotton Mills, Con- 
over, N.C. 


H. A. Wood has succeeded Frank 
Wood as president of the Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. CU. 


M. H. Armstrong has succeeded D. 
B. ‘Maffey as superintendent of the 
Mountain View Mills Gastonia, N. C. 


Joe Cultherson is now superinten- 
dent of the Glen Alpine Knitting 
Mills, Glen Alpme, N. C. 


R. L. Bothwell is now superinten- 
dent of the Elliott Knitting Mills, 
Hickory, N. 


P. A. Setzer is now superintendent 
of the Setz-Right Hosiery Mills, 
Hickory, N. 


J. M. Brown has succeeded G, N. 
Rowe as secretary of the County 
Moore Mills, Hemp, N. C- 


Arthur Russell has succeeded D. U. 
Elmore as superintendent of the 
Mutual Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. E. Cochran has been appointed 
secretary of the Princeton Hosiery 
Mills, Princeton, Ky. 


S. H. Jordan has succeeded J. C. 
Reid as superintendent of the Glen 
Raven Cotton Mills, Glen Raven, N., 
C, 


E. Jenkins has succeeded M. T. 
Poovey as superintendent of the 
Henry River Cotton Mills, Henry 
River, N. C, 


M. C. Holderfield, has succeeded C. 
J. Boland as superintendent of the 
Victory Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. 


Zack L. Underwood, of the Eriang- 
er Mills, Lexington, N. CU. is now 
overhauling spinning at the Nokomis 
Mills, of the same piace. 
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Personal News 


E. G. McIver has resigned as man- 
ager of the Erwin Mills, Duke, N. C. 


S. P. Parker has become superin- 
tendent of the Van-Moore Mills, 
Franklinton, N. C. 


A. J. Blackwood has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills No. 4 and No. 7, 
at Chapel Hill, ‘'N. C. 


Floyd Burns has been promoted 
general superintendent of Durham 
Hosiery Mills No. 4 and No. 7, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Paul Hughes of Haw River, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of dyeing al Pilot Mills of the 
Consolidated Textile Company, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


J. A. Rountree, formerly manager 
of the mills at Mobile, Ala. and at 
McKinney, Texas, now has a position 
with Hesslein & Co., New York City. 


Mrs. E. Sternberger, president of 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C-, recently returned from 
a visil to Japan. 


H- G. Leigh, formerly superinten- 
dent of the County Moore Mills, 
Hemp, N. C., has accepted a similar 
position at the Globe Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


W. E. Griffin has succeeded W. H. 
Jennings as secretary and treasurer 
of the Pasquotank Hosiery Mills, 
Elizabeth City, 'N. C- 


D. B. Murray has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and twisting at the 
Uape Fear Cotton Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to become night super- 
intendent of the Marlboro Mill No. 1, 
MeColl, 8. C. 


Roy H. Rouse, who recently re- 
signed as night superintendeni of 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, High 
Shoals, N. C-, has become genera! 
overseer of weaving at the Darling- 
fon Manufacturing Company, Dar- 
lington, N. C. 


Estate of Dr. J. F. Cleveland 


Spartanburg, 8. €.—The estate 
left by Dr. Jesse F. Cleveland, prom- 
inent textile manufacturer who died 
here two weeks ago, has been ap- 
praised at $1,608,276.10. The largest 
single item was stocks and bonds, 
Lotaling $732,162. The major portion 
of these were textile stocks, it is 
understood. Real estate owned by 
Dr. Cleveland was appraised at 
$260,290.10. This did not include 
land valued al $300,000 which was 
given his sons by Dr. Cleveland 
some prior to his death. 

The four sons who share equally 
in the estate are John Z., Robert B., 
Arthur F., and Conrad P. Cleveland, 
all of whom live here. 


Dr, Cleveland was the founder and 
for many years president of the 
Tucapau Mills, sold two years ago 
to Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


A new catalog of Blackmer 
Rotary Pumps is just off the 
press. 


It contains much information 
of value to those interested 
in pumps and hydraulics. 


Your copy is ready. 
Send for it. 


Blackmer Pump Company 
1809 Century Avenue, 
Grand Rapids (Formerly at Petoskey) 
Michigan. 
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MILL N 


Villa Rica, Ga.—The Villa Rica 
Mills, Inc., which recently took over 
the Villa Rica Hosiery Mills, will en- 
large the building by the erection 
of a one-story addition, 38x40 and in- 
stall additional knitting and looping 
machines. 


Texas. The Valley 
which were recently 
incorporated here, as noted, expec! 
io begin construction work on the 
plant in July. KR. Roberts ts presi- 
dent of the company, 


Harlingen, 
Cotton Mills, 


Roseboro, N. C.— The machinery 
for the Roseboro Cotton Mills, which 
will have 5,000 spindles, is being 
furnished by the Saco-Lowell Shops. 
The building is more than half com- 
pleted and about half of the 35 cot- 
tages have been completed. 

Bremen, Ga.—In regard to the re- 
port last week that large tire fabric 
plant would be erected here. B- M. 
Grant & Co. of Atlanta, have an- 
nounced that they have purchased 
a site of 1,000 acres near here which 
will be used by one of the larger 
tire companies for the erection of a 
fabrie mill. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Operation of 
the new 8,000 spindle addition at the 
Dixie Spinning Company, will be 
started by the end of this week it is 
thought. The new spinning will 
produce 58s, two-ply yarns. The 
addition was built under the super- 
vision of Robert & Co., engmeers. 

Gaffney, S. C.—In order to over- 
haul all machinery, the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company will close 
its mill Saturday, May 29, and will 
resume operations Monday morning, 
June 7. Officials of the mill said 
they cannot plan longer than two 
weeks ahead, but that they do not 
contemplate shutting down longer 
than one week. 


Concord, N. €.—Good progress is 
heing made on the addition to the 
(iibson Mills weave shed, the exten- 
sion being 65x77 feet, 3 stories. The 
huilding will be used for a slasher 
and warper department. J. A. 
(iardner of Charlotte, has the build- 
ing contract; Crawford and Siaten, 
Charlotte has the sprinkler contract. 


J. BE. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
ihe engineers. 
Greenville, C€.—The  capilal 


stock of the Southern Worsted Corp. 
of this city was increased from $1,- 
200.000 to $1,400,000. 

No expansion was issued to take 
care of past operations. 

The increase of the capital stock 
merely a refinancing plan, officials 
of the plant said, and has no decided 
significance. 

Vice-President Fleisch and sevy- 
eral others were here for the direc- 
tors meeting. Notice of intention 
to inerease the capital stock was 
made several weeks ago. No other 
business was transacted. 
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Belmont, N. C. 


The machinery is 


now being installed in the addition 
lo the Chronicle Mills. The new ad- 
dition adds about 8,000 square feet 


of floor space to the mill. 


Burlington, N. C.—Machine iastai- 
lation is going forward as rapidly 
as possible in the plant of the Per- 
fection Hesiervy Mills, Ine. new in- 
dustry here with an authorized 
capital of $100,000 and $27,000 sub- 
scribed by John Schoffner, C. E 
Fogleman, J. M. Moser. T. J. Black 
and others. 

Workinen 
ing the 


are also busy remodel- 
for another new 
hosiery mill formally announced 
several days ago. The second and 
ihird floors of this will be converted 
for manufacturing. 

Kach of these new hosiery plants 
will have meialled- the very lates: 
automatic knitters for making 
novelty half hose, and each one is 
uesigned io bheeome 100 mahine 
plants, at the same time with the 
assurance of maximum development 
beyond this point. 


Newman, Ga.—Ground has _ just 
been broken near this place for a 
new mill which will produce 1,500,- 
000 blankets annually, making it one 
of the largest blanket units in the 
South. The new plant is to be known 
as the Arnco Miils, with A. W. Ar- 
nall as president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, and R. D. Cole, vice- 
president. 

The new company has a Georgia 
charter, and is capilalized at 875v,- 
(0). all common stock 

The directors are: A. W. Arnall, 
secretary, treasurer and manager of 
the Arnall Millis, Sargent, R. 
Db. Cole, vice-president of the R. D. 
Cole Manufacturing Newnan: 
Judge R. W. Freeman, president of 
the Newman Cotton Mills: W. N. 
Banks, president of the Grantville 
Hosiery Millis, Grantville, Ga.; H. C. 
Arnall, president of H. C; Arnail 
merchandise Company, Newnan; E- 
G. Cole, general manager of R. VD. 
Cole Manufacturing Company; B. M. 
Blackburn, treasurer of R. D. Cole 
Manufacturing Company; F. M. Ar- 
nall, vice-president of Arnall Mills; 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 


housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Urtilization. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietia Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 
Engineering Construction. 


and 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


T. S. Parrott, capitalist of Newnan: 
A. H. Freeman, attorney of Newnan; 
Garland M, Jones, capitalist of New- 
nan. 
The cotton 


blankets will be all 


and cotton and wool mixed. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. have the 
contract for the engimeering work 


of the new mill, which will be of 
the latest and finest pattern. Dobby 
and jacquard looms will be included 
in the equipment, and it is hoped to 
start operating im the fall of 1926. 
A modern dyeing and finishing plant 
is to be installed. 

The product of the Arneo Mills is 
to be sold solely through the Farish 
Company, 100 Worth street. 

The new plant is located in the 
famous peachtree section of Geor- 
gia. Its management and directors 
are men of long experience in cotton 
manufacturing, each having made a 
decided success in this business. 
The machinery is already under 
contract. 


Thomaston, Ga-——R. E. Hightower, 
Sr., chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
which recently obtained huge tire 
fabric orders and which is to build 
a $1,000,000 mill here, is negotiating 
for the purchase of 13 miles of the 
Macon & Birmingham Railroad, 
abandoned several years ago. 

The 13 miles desired pass through 
Thomaston, close to the cotton miils 
and extend into the peach growing 
sections of Upson county. Mr. High- 
tower sees an oportunity of serving 
not only the new mills, but the 
peach growers. 

The Macon & Birminghain Raii- 
road is in the hands of receivers 
Hearing on a petition to junk the 
property has been referred by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion for hearing on June 2. 

If junking is ordered the receiv- 
ers, Leon 8. DePre and R. K. Hines, 
of Macon, Ga., will be able to con- 
sider Mr. Hightower's offer. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Confirming 
the report that the McAllester Hosi- 
ery Mills had bought the Tennessee 
Textile Mills, William MeAliester, 
manager said that the equipment of 
-he company’s present mills will be 
moved shortly into the newly equip- 
ped plant. 

The Tennessee plant, which is at 
\lion Park, has been closed for 
about two years. Minor improve- 
ments will be made and the trans- 


fer of machinery from the MeAl- 
lester Mills will begin in about 15 


days 

The McAllester Mills will have eca- 
pacily production of 1,500 to 2,000 
dozen pairs of hosierv a day. The 
present equipment of the Tennessee 


mill ineludes 105 ribbers and 100 
knitters. The MeAllester company 


will continue to specialize in misses’ 
and children’s hosiery and a new 
line of fine count varn is planned, 


| 
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Casablanca Attachment first preferred shareholders will of the corporation through the 


. realize on their investment. The courts. 
Attracts Attention company has a capitalization of $1,- The order signed by Judge Nunn 


ae ae re 500,000, first preferred stock con- instructed the receiver to file a re- 
The exhibit of a spimning frame  gisting of $600,000. second preferred port showing the exact condition of 
with the Casablancas long draft at- = of $700,000. and common, $200,000. the company. What will be done 
fachments at 39 South Church St. and depend. upon. future 
Charlotte, N. C., has attracted large Order of the court. 
Crowes, Mien Coming Parker said, has worked diligently 


and faithfully, but market condi- Organize Textile Club 
rhe exhibit has been in charge of tions have been and are such that 
C. W. MeSwain, of Greenville, 8. ©. the mills cannot be operated on the The Rutherford County Textile 


but he was assisted last Saturday by fabrics they are fitted to make save Club was organized at a meeting of 
A. H. Cottingham, general superin- at a loss 


, and because of the neces- superintendents, overseers atrd 

tendent. of the Victor-Monaghan sity for funds to pay maturing obli- others from the mills in Rutherford 

Mills. gations, it was decided that. the best County, N. C., the organization meet- 
As a number of mills brouglit course was to liquidate the alflairs” ing being held a! Forest City 

some of their own roving in order 

io have some spun into yarn on the 

Casablancas system, it will probably 


require several extra days to do DRI WDOAK 
such spinning and Mr. McSwain es- 


limates that the frame will be 


operated through Friday and pos- 

Saturdey Ot thie week. LOOM LEATHERS 

Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck | 

Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills Looms | 

in Receivership 

Sarees The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. : 

Haw River, N. C.—The Holt-Gran- 

ite-Puritan Mills Company, owning Baltimore, Md. 

and operating textile plants here aaa 
and at Fayetteville, N. C.. Monday 


was placed in receivership upon 
order of Judge R. A. Nunn, presiding 
over a term of Superior court at 
Graham. The order was issued Oil G 
upon petition of F. L. Williamson, | 7 rease an irt 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. The Atlantic Bank and Trust combined, make a nasty spot—hard to remove without damage to 
Company, Greensboro, was named th terial 

receiver. 


SPOTSGO 


The general depression in textile 
circles brought about the necessity 
for the receivership, the petition 
stated. The mills are equipped to 


manufacture a wide variety of ma- will positively clean the cloth without showing any bad effects. 
ay bee ee ce We'll prove it with a FREE SAMPLE on request. 
bring about the liquidation in order There's a Mill Supply Jobber Near You 


to preserve assets, it was stated by 


E. 8. Parker, Jr., Greensboro attor- Woodley Soap Manufacturing Co. 


ney, who, with James Mullen, Rich- 
mond, Va., attorney, was named to 29-49 Norfolk Ave. Boston, Mass. 
represent the receiver in handling 
the affairs of the mill company. 
The indebtedness of the mills is in 


excess of $500,000, but if the plants TY C 
bring any approximating their (, 
real value, it is said, all indebted- 
ness will be paid in full and the : Rannen.-Con Man (COMPANY 


\ GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 


| FRAMINGHAM , MASS. GREENVILLE .S.C. | 
BALING PRESS | WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
(AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS } 


75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to suit 
your work—Also 
Knuckle Joint 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1858 


Better Textile Dry 


and PowerScrew 1872 Manufactured by GRINNELL Inc. 
Presses. Let us | 


tell you moreabout them. AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co..,inc Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Seventy-one men were present, 
representing all of the mills of the 
county. Officers of the club were 
elected as follows: W. S. Moore, 
president, N. H. Welch, vice-presi- 
dent. G VY. Frye, secretary and N. 
A. Caregg, assistant secretary. 

Ii was decided that there should 
he a vice president at each place 
represented and the following were 
elected: S. A. Summey, Alexander: 
P. C. Hawkins, Cliffside; James 
(,00de, Avondale: W Jordan, 
Forest Catv: A. W. Young, Ruther- 
forditon; H. Lockman, Uaroileen: 
J. D. Mauney, Henrietta: J. O. Wil- 
liams. Spindale; L. R. Brooks, Ellen- 
Horo. 

The subject chosen for round 
lable discussion at the next meeting 
is “Opening, Mixing, and Picking.” 
While this is not primarily a social 
club, doubtless great pleasure and 
henefits will be derived from the 
mingling with each other by these 
men who represent one of the great- 
est industries in the county and 
good fellowship will be promoted. 

The meeting was enlivened Satur- 
day night when N. H. Welch, asked 
for the suspension of business for 
a few minutes while musicians took 
their places and struck up some old 
fashioned breakdown music. ‘This 
proved too much for two of the 
members who gave an impromptu 
exhibition of old time dancing, much 
to the delight of their au-lence 

A supper prepared under the di- 
rection of Mrs. R. R. Blanton, was 
served Saturday night and the club 
gave a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Blanton for the excellent repast. 


N. E. Southern Mills’ 3 Months’ Loss, 
$62,833 

Boston, Mass. For the first, quari- 
er of the present year, New England 
Southern Millis report a loss after 
charges, including depreciation of 
862.833. In the corresponding quart- 
er last year the company reported 
a prolit of 153,936. 

Income account for the three 
months ending March 31, 1926, 1s as 
follows: Sales, $4,104,663: manufac- 
turme profit, $355,658; current in- 
ierest, SOU 42>?: note interest, S160,- 
176; depreciation, $132,857; Canadian 
income tax, $10,000; miscellaneous, 
£1664: less minority stock interest, 
$14,372: net loss, $62,833. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Ug Your Order Today 


= 
mCANAL GATES 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co, 
| 
& | Improved Dobby Chain 
| 
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Progress in Bleaching 


HE story of bleaching is interest- 


ing. Lime was first used as a 
bleaching agent over two thousand 


and the fact that bleach- 
ing became common in agricultural 
districts on the Continent was due 
to the discovery that butlermilk was 
a good reagent. The North of Iire- 
land had its bleaching greens before 
Fngland had properly started with 
the industry in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the Manchester area 
Gorton seems to have been the first 
district’ to bleachworks. 


years agi, 


possess a 
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uneconomical had been the anti- 
quated methods in use. Chemical 
compounds abolished the use of ash 
from burning weeds, and in place of 
the earthenware pots over coal fires 
for boiling the cloth—the washing 
being done by the treading of feet—- 
came the kier for heating the cloth. 
The early bleachworks were buiit 
alongside streams, power being 
supplied by water-wheels, but when 
steam-power was used im the cot- 
ton industry it was mevitable thal 
its value should be recognized by 
the bleaching. industry. Experts are 
not quite certain whether steam was 
first adopted for heating or drying 


Later, to conserve heat and keep up 
a higher temperature, a lid was 
placed on the kier, and then came 
the pressure keir. The bleachers 
who had trouble with their goods 
turning up soft and not taking uni- 


form shades decided to try treat- 
ment of cloth under pressure. Ex- 
permments were made with keirs, 


ene of them, the Pendlebury, con- 
taining a main vessel filled with the 
cloth and'a smaller vessel containing 
the lye, which was pressed by steam 
on to the cloth and then withdrawn 
(to the smaller vessel, While the lye 
and the cloth were apart. the cloth 
was steamed and then again heated 
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scouring instead of buttermilk, the 
invention of bleaching agents, and 
the application of artificial soda the 
process of bleaching was cut down 
from several weeks to a few days, 
and as the sun was also cut out of 
the programme the work could be 
carmed on efnerently in the wiater 
as well as in the summer. 


Another factor which had a big 
effect on the industry was the great 
improvement in the method of put- 
ting the cloths through the various 
processes. Before 1845 all cotton 
piece goods were bleached in what 
was known as the hundle. One, two 


The arrival of the industrial era or three pieces of cloth were taken 
: ’ jn bleachworks. with the lye, and so on, for some " | | 
with the advent of steam and ma- on. : ) . _ as a unil and lifted by hand to each 
hours. The Bariow keir had two 
chinery, and the consequent general At the beginning of the nineteenth lares keirs and one small cueaee part of the bleaching process. The 
increase of production, was a tre- century steam engines were at work tain ite the om mee bundles were packed and boiled in 
mendous encouragement to every- in the bieaching industry, and about 4 the keir, taken out by hand, drained, 
thing connected with textiles, and, that time the whale boiler for boii- But fresh processes sometimes washed in the dash wheel, ete—a 
when chlorine was found to be a_ ing cloth was introduced. The cloth solve some problems and raise very laborious work. A patent for 
bleaching agent, the introduction of was filled into one part and the Others. The use of direct steam in continuous bleaching was taken oul 


chlorine compounds, finally in the steam sent by an injector up a pipe, Doiling the keirs was blamed forthe in 1828 by Bentley, of Pendleton, 
form of bleaching powder, the first causing liquor to move against a @xistence of stains on cloth, and wut it was not till 1845 that con- 
being discovered in 1798 by Charles plate and be showered over a cloth, keirs were made in which the heat- tinuous bleaching began. Then J. 
Tennant, placed in the hands of the’ thence passing through a false bot- ing was done by a coil through Brooks, of Sunnyside, sewed the 
Dbleachers the power to extend their fom into another space, resulting in which steam passed but did not ends of cotton pieces together, giVv- 
operations beyond any limits they the heating and cireulation of the enter the-liquor used in the keir. ing a continuous band of cloth, 


which was kept in rope form, with- 
out separating the pieces, all 
through the bleaching processes 


Afterwards keirs were again devised 
where steam was applied direct. 
By the introduction of vitrol for 


had previously envisaged. Bleaching 
became a chembcal industry. 
The showed how 


lye. This type of kier, an open kier, 
is common still, much of the cotton 
cloth being bleached in that way- 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 8S. C. 


new discovery 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


4 
& 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St, LOWELL, MAS& 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Correspondence Solicited Catalog on Request 
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Further efficiency fvllowed by 
means of the washing machine, en- 
apling bleachers to deal with larger 
quantities of cloth. Other machines, 
winches and rollers for conveying 
the cloth and sewing machines for 
stitching the ends of the pieces to- 
gether, were invented, and, gener- 
ally, new engineerine devices were 


readily adopted throughout the 
trade- One resul! of all this was 
that many bleachhouses had two 
crofts, the hand former being the 


larger, bul naturally, as time went 
on, more and more goods were ma- 
nipulated by the machines and the 
machine croft became the larger 
one. Few hand crofis now remain, 
and they are only used for special! 
kinds of goods. The work of Ridg- 


way and Bridson on the stationary 
and progressive stenter of Brid- 
sons production or the Victoria 


finish on lawns was very important 
the industry. 

The visitor to bhleachworks 
whose knowledge of the trade is in- 
definite is surprised by many things. 
but by none more than the sight of 
the cloth passing over redhot plates 


ihe singeing removing the dowuv 
pie and short. threads from the 
surface of the cloth. He wonders 


why the material does not blaze up 
Afierwards the cloth is sometimes 
s'eeped in water to remove the size 
or run through a liming machine, 
where it is saturated with milk of 
hme and later poiled in a keir for 
some hours. Washing then alter- 
nates with treatment by acid, alkali, 
and the chemicing process which 
whitens the cloth by means of a 
solution of bieaching powder. Fur- 
ther processes, which vary in differ- 
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ent works, precede the finishing. 

It will thus be gathered that 
bleaching and finishing have devel- 
oped from rough-and-ready to high- 
ly scientific industries. Speciaiiza- 
tion, backed by long experience and 
research work, enables the bleach- 
ers in this country to maintain their 
prestige and their recognized stand- 
ards of efficiency. When bieacp- 
works were solely concerned with 
their own particular production, 
each spending money on _ similar 
efforts for improvement, costs were 
maintained at a comparatively high 
level, and progress was not what 1! 
might have been. The formation of 
the Bleachers’ Association, Limited, 
however, led to co-operation and 
harmonious endeavor, exchange ot 
views leading more rapidly to im- 
proved methods, and at the same 
time provided customers with goods 
al a price which could not have 
been thought of without unity of 
action. have meant 
cheaper Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian, 


Lower costs 


goods. 


New York Cotton Exchange Handled 
Half Million Bales. 


New York.—More than half a-mil- 
lion bales of the world’s largest cot- 
ion erop were delivered on New 
York colton exchange contract dur- 
ing the past year, president Richard 
T. Harriss pointed out in the annual 
report of the exchange. 

The report called attention to the 
addition of a traffie department in 
the machinery of the exchange to 
cecure storage-in-transit privileges 
for the cotton going to New England 
and European ports. 


SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Please fill in the enclosed 


1923 


Superintendent 


_Garder 
__..... Spinner 
_ Weaver 


Cloth Room 
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Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Roy Calender Roll Grinder 


Grinds the rolls true without removal from housings— 


in their own bearings. 


Used with great success in hundreds of mills in this 
as well as many foreign countries. 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to talk over the 
economy of the Roy Roll Grinder in your mill. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Avent 


126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Textile 
Mill 


Drives 


Permitting the closer spacing of 
machines, Morse Textile Mill 
Drives make for greater produc- 
tion and better working condi- 
tions. 

98.6% efficient, positive, flexible. 


5 H. P. Morse 


knitting machines. 
178 


Silent Chain Drives from motors to 
Driver, 870 r. p. m., Driven, 
r. Pp. m., 27-inch centers. 


Over 5,000,000 H. P. have been in- 
stalled in almost every industry 
and many are still serving after 
i5 and 20 years of use. 

Booklet “A Chain of Evidence 
from Textile Mills” on request. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
tirmingham, Ala. 
3uffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 


New York, N. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 


Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


= | 
— 
‘ie 
SHIPPED T APL O OVER 
Ay 
| 
=SiILENT= 
THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 
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erience 


An important material, which you may 
not be able to see when comparing two 
new brushes, shows as the brush is 
used. When the Perkins Practical 


‘oe Brush with experience built into it con- 


tinues to wear long after other brushes 
have worn out, experience proves itself 
the most important material used in 
brush making. 


9 out of 10 


Bs... .sh Perkins Practical Brushes are chock full of experi- 
a he ence—the experience of 9 out of 10 Southern cotton 
SRUSE m‘lls who depend on the quality of Perkins Practi- 
cal Brushes to cut costs, avoid delays and profit- 

eating tangles. From this has grown our experi- 

oO ence in selecting just the right bristle or fibre for 

t each brush job in a cotton mill, our experience in 


setting the tufts so that they wil stay put and do 
the work, our experience in solving unusual and 
temper-testing brush problems for these satished 
customers. 


This experience makes possible our 
ibsolute guarantee of every Perkins 
Practical Brush and the lower prices 
which result from volume manufac- 
turing. You can enjoy and profit by 
this experience. Before buying your 
Coleeanianine 1926-27 supply of brushes, write for 
BRUSH Perkins prices. 


ATLANTA BRUSH Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn 


CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 
Continued from Page 20 


seemed to run bad right after doffing and to run better after the frame 
was half full. Every man that had been in this mill, when he made a 
change, found that the doffers would quit. I knew this before hand so I 
carried two good doffers along. The doffers were causing the trouble, so 
I took off the end piecers and put ‘them to doffing, so ali the doffers quilt. 
Well, I did not stép. The warp ran fine with the new doffers. I also took 
the spinners off from around the frames and gave them sides. 

At a mill in Alabama I put. on a lighter traveler. I also changed from 
round point to square point traveler on filling and this helped the work. 
My work also included a system or time for cleaning all machinery, also 
for cleaning down and a system for oiling and fixing. A man who cannoj 
fix frames but who savs he is a section man can ruin more steei rolls and 
xhnock oul more spinning than two good men can fix when a new man 
comes. 

New frames will. make bad yarn from the same hank roving that is 
being run on old frames and making good yarn. With the same settings, 
bad doublings from the card room make cockled yarn. Worn steel rolls 
do not have to be opened as wide as new rolls. Too much glue on roll 
jJannels will make a hard cushion. This must be corrected to help the 
work. 

lf am located now in a section where we only have one rain in seven 
months. I guess that would eause trouble for spinners in other parts ot 
the country, but my spinning runs fine in spite of the dry weather and even 
when the sand storms come in the spring. I use a little air with the hu- 
midity and the work runs good. 

It is not necessary for a job to have to be straightened up except where 
a check system is used The checker forgefs and the work runs bad. |! 
stopped the check system some vears ago. It is better to check our than 
check up. You will agree that the help wants the work run good. I run 
my frames just so long before. doffing. I taught all my help, having only 
three spinners thal learned in other mills. They have been working for 
me five years and thal is a greal benctit for my system. 

I will not take up the little things. They are included with the cleaning. 
Our weaving is running better than it ever did on my system of running 
the spinning. 

M..A. EB. 


at the proper times and the oiling watched closely. You should not use 
oil so thick that it will cake on the back saddle and fail fo pass through the 
wicks, thus causing a lump to form under middle roller, making the end 
run out at the side, 

Levers and stirrups should be adjusted so as to keep the same weight 
on all rollers. Spindles should not be allowed to run dry. Burning th. 
bolster causes the spindle to be out. Spindles should be oiled every 3 or 
4 weeks by a person who will fill the base cups. Section men should be 
watched until you are positive they are capable of taking care of the ma- 
chinery given them. 

Travelers play an important part in good spinning. A test should be 
made to see just what traveler is required to run the work. Roving should 
be kept up with all the time. 

Uneven draft where roving is lumpy will cause ends to break at the 
ring on spinning. This is caused from too much tension on the frames. 
All roving guides should be gone over at least once every week by the sec- 
Lion men to see that they do not vary too far one side of the stand, causing 
the rolls to be ruined, Spinners should not have too many sides as ends 
will be down too long, causing more tension on that end than on others. 

Humidity should be watched, keeping it as near the same as possible. 
The floor should be kept clean at all times, as a dirty floor will make spin- 
ning run bad. Doffers should clean off at regular times, keeping their part 
clean at all times. They should be trained to doff ends right, as ends that 
are pieced up have loose threads flying around and will not run, tearing 
down other ends. 

Bands should be watched so as to gel as nearly the same tension on all 
spindles as possible. Slack bands should be broken off for they will make 
spinning run bad, and also make bad yarn. All frames should be over- 
hauled at least once a year, spindies and guides set and frames leveled. 
Frames should have good bearings, so they will not shake and cause the 
spindles to vibrate in and out. 

Twist should be standard as too much twist is just about as bad as not 
enough. If the above is followed, I see no reason why’ spinning should run 
bad. 


Bill. 


Labor Turnover for First Quarter of 1926 


The matter of labor turnover is not usually given enough consideration 
by the cotton mills of the South. The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
at Spray, N. C., do give iabor turnover serious consideration and the follow- 
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ing report for the first quarter of 1926 as compared to other years, as 
published in the Arrow, will be found interesting. 

During the first quarter of 1926 we find that fewer people have left 
to go to the farms than in any first quarter since we have been keeping a 
record of the reasons for leaving. Perhaps our folks have come to the 
conclusions that they lose money in the long run by changing so often. 
We have heard many people who returned to us from the farms during last 
fall and winter express the opinion that they would have done much betler 
if they had remained in the miils instead of going to the farm - Workers 
must learn, and we believe they are learning, thal they gain by sticking at 
one place. This constant changing from one job to another, whether it be 
farming or something else, nearly always results in a financial loss. 

Another thing that we noticed during this quarter was the fact that so 
few people quit on account of the bad health of themselves or family. Are 
we coming to a point where we are learning to better safeguard our health? 
We hope so, for in order to stay on the job one must keep his health in such 
condition that he can do efficient work. 

We want every one to study carefully the turnover figures for the first 
quarter of 1926 which we are giving below. The figures show thal our 
people are trying to keep the turnover as low as possible. Most of the 
plants show that they have reduced their turnover to a lower percentage 
than they had one year ago. The turnover for the Gompany is lower than 
for any similar quarter since we have been keeping a record. 

For the sake of comparison, we are giving the figures for similar 
periods of four previous years. The figures are as follows: 


1926 Yearly Rate of T. O. for First Quarter 


Plant. Avge. No. 
Force Dropped 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
American Warehouse ... 365 17 i8.8 40.8 52.4 69.2 54.4 
Spray Bleachery ........ {59 7 {7.6 8.4 272 54.2 32. 
275 8 11.6 43.6 38.4 48.8 53.6 
Rhode Island ...........- 320 16 20. 35.2 45,2 23. 82. 
Spray Woolen ........... 302 16 31.6 35.6 76. DO. 43-6 
31 20.4 19.2 60. 69.6 485 
459 44-4 136. 844 1332 99.6 
346 36 63.2 728 36.4 
Welfare and Health ...... 30 { {3.2 (). 30.8 40.2 
3721 350 37-6 58.8 59.4 76.8 60.24 


Cotton and Manufactures Exports 

Washington, D. C.—Department of Commerce gives the total values of 

exports of cotton and cotton manufactures for March and nine months 
ended March, ‘as follows: 


March: {926 1925 
itaw cotton (including linters) $54,063,574 395,976,215 

Nine months ended March: i 
Raw cotton (imeluding linters) ..................? : 789,841,703 $930,630,870 
we teases 104,690,201 109,851,920 
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conditions like that arrive, the mill 
business will lose what now attracts The general average of 25 repre- 


us all, the excitement we get out of sentative issues of the Southern 
our daily toil and trying to beat the eotton mill corporations contirues 
other fellow. to show a decline from previous 

No, brother, “there aint no weeks, according to R. 8. Dickson 
standard,” except what you make to & Co. 


That Hanger Overhead 


Faithful, enduring, that hanger overhead 
gives continuous, uninterrupted service re- 
quiring a minimum of attention. 


Hangers are put up to stay up.* Consider- 
ing the length of service of a good hanger, 
the cost, spread over a period of years, is 
negligible. 


Universal Giant Cast Iron Hangers are 
made to endure. They are everlasting. 
Once installed, they perform the tasks 
assigned them without trouble or attention. 


Day in and day out, year after year, you'll 
secure satisfactory service from your power 
transmission units if you. specify the U. G. 
Line. 


The “Universal Giant” Hanger provides 
cast iron permanence, strength and safety. 
Unique features of U. G. Hangers include 
the ball and socket movement of bearing 
that, combined with a most satisfactory 
method of vertical and lateral adjustment 
within the frame, permits automatic align- 
ment of shaft. 


Universal -Giant Hangers are carried in 
stock by dealers in principle cities. There 
is one near you. On that next order, call 
him up! 


Manufacturers of power transmission 
machinery since 1857 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


WEW ENGLAND BRANCH: SOUTHERN BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, S.C. 


Cast Iron Hangers and 
Pulleys, Flexible Coup- 
lings, Friction Clutches, 
U. G. Short Center Con- 
lactors—a complete line 
of Power Transmission 
Appliances. 
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Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Inoorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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Dixon’s Paint 


Red Lead—Graphite Primer 
Aluminum—Graphite 
Silica—Graphite 


Consider the high cost of repaint- 
ing and use one of Dixon's Paints. 
They will give better protection for 
exposed metal or wood work at 
lowest cost and meet the require- 
ments of all specifications. 


The pigment, flake silica-graph- 
ite, provides a tough, yet elastic, 
film that expands and contracts 


with heat and cold without crack- 
ing or peeling The graphite and 
silica are naturally and not artifi- 
cially combined, resulting in long 
life, efficient surface protection, 
elasticity and resistance to damp- 
ness. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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Textile Problems 


New York Journal of Commerce 

Fortunately there is lillle real 
obscurity about the basic nature of 
the problems of the textile ind‘is- 
iry in this country and indeed not 
a great deal of difference of opinion. 
This important group of American 
manufacturers, both North and 
South, are and have been for 
at years suffering primarily from 
everexpanded mill capeacitv§ and 
secondariiy from some other factors 
such, for example, as the fact that 
textile manufacturing equipment In 
other and has right 
along been, similarly overbuilt at a 
lime when by far the larger part 
of the consuming population of 
Europe is in no position to pay for 
even normal amounts of goods. Un- 
fil relatively reeentiy, af all events, 


seyvyer- 


countries 1s. 


the state of affairs thus produced 
has been further complicated by 
the persistence of high prices for 
raw materials. All this is perfectly 
well understood by mill and other 
textile interests and usually rather 
frankly admitied. When, however, 
the question of what ought to be 


done to remedy the situation or, al 
feast, fo alleviate if, pending the 
gradual disappearance of adverse 
world conditions which alone can he 
depended upon to right the funda- 
mentals of the matter, ts raised, a 


rather different: state of affairs its 
presented. 
The meetings of Southern maru- 


facturing imterests in Atlanta thal 
nave been attracting a good deal of 
attention during the past few days 
serve rather admirably to illustrate 
one trend of thought that is current 
with respect to. practical policies. 
Here the drift of sentiment seems to 
he distinctly in the direction of 
centralized control of one sort, or 
another in an effort to eliminate at 
least the more croublesame difficul- 
ties inevitably arising in such cir- 
cumstances from unrestricted and 
unfettered competition. It is rather 
more than probable that if we had 
no fairly rigid anti-trust laws upon 
our national statute books the move- 
ment in this direction would go a 
long way toward monopolistics con- 
trol and the elimination of competi- 
tion among the groups represented 
by the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, or at least -such 
would be the case were it not for 
the fact that New England competi- 
tors of Southern mills are not near- 
ly so much enamoured of the idea 
that seems to have gamed strong 
hold in States that still with their 
lips. worship the memory of Thomas 
Jefferson and from which philip- 
_ pies against “trusts” have so often 
been heard. Agreement with these 
groups on the genera! proposition 
that it would be highly advantage- 
ous to them and to the nation if 
production could be regularized and 
if, so long as there is not demand 
enough to keep all plants running 
at all times, the less efficient could 
be eliminated from the picture in 
some way leaving the mills with low 


costs regularly and more or less 
fully occupied is quite possible 


without, at the same time, indorsing 
such proposals as apparently not a 
few of them would like to make for 
the purpose of atlaining these ends. 

A textile “instilule” or any other 
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statistical organization that will be 
effective for the purpose of compil- 


ing and publishing statistical and 
other information of a useful 
Character might and prodably 
would serve a useful purpose. § 


however, such an institution did no 
more than thal it would not accomp- 
lish the object apparentiy desired; 
if if were so organized and operated 
ihat iL would serve the purposes for 
which nol a few would have til cre- 
ated, il would lithle less than surely 
run afoul of our anti-trust laws and 
al one time or another come to an 
inglorious end as it should. As real 
and as disastrous as cul-throat com- 
peliion in its more aggravated 
forms inevitably is in an industrial 
situation such as exists in our tex- 
tile industry at the present time, 
neither that branch of business nor 
the country at large can afford to 
permit the establishment of mono- 
polistic, price fixing control of al- 
fairs. The time has come for a pian 
statement of that fact. 

Good merehandising, careful man- 
agement, sound judgment m= the 
selection of production programs, 
and the utmost vigor in all efforts 
lo keep costs down to a minimum 
aré, after all, about the best paliia- 


lives for a situation of this soit 
which only time ean completely 
curs. With cotton and other raw 
materials much more reasonabiy 


priced, and with such improvemenis 


as have already been found feasible 
n manufacturme and distmbuling 
lextile goods in this country, the 
outlook before the textile industry 
is not hopeless by any means. In- 
deed not a few competent students 
of the situation are now inclined to 


the view that somewhat better 
things are in store for that much 
vexed branch of business. The 
situation existing in the _ textiie 


world is but a rather extreme ex- 
ample of what faces a goodly num- 
ber of our other industries or is 
liely to face them before very iong. 
In none of them can we afford to 
give support to counsels of weak- 
ness or timidity that would resort 
lo monopoly to relieve them of their 
troubles. 
Textile School Notes 

Raleigh, N. C.—The seniors of the 
textile school of North: Carolina 
State College have just completed 
their third education trip of the 
year. On the trip they visited the 
Roanoke Manufacturing Company, 
the Patterson Mills Company, and 
the Rosemary Manufacturing Com- 
pany all three of which are located 
at Roanoke Rapids. 

The Rosemary company owns one 
of the largest jacquard mills in 
America, This mill makes all kinds 
of table covers and damask fabrics. 
The mills of the other two compan- 
ies makes a variety of fabrics, in- 
cluding dress goods and fabrics 
which are napped. This process of 
finishing fabrics produces a wooly 
effect on cotton. These mills also 
dye their own yarns and fabrics. 

The students were also much in- 
terested in the community work car- 
ried on by the mills. These mills 
maintain their own hospital for the 
benefit of the mill employes. They 
have also done much in other ways 
to improve living conditions. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dwes not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knitting and weaving is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 

Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 


results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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The line shaft 1s the most im- 
portant link in power trans- 
mission, if it is out of align- 
ment it is Causing unnecessary 
friction. 


Eliminate 


Unnecessary 
Friction 


or Ampere reading. 


Krom four to nine per cent of 


shaft friction ean be elimi- 
nated by correctly aligning 
and leveling shafling. Figure 


This company will put all shafts in aligning and level, using the 


internationally recognized Kinkead system. . 


The cost of remedying shaft troubles will not equal the losses of a 


few days’ operation of shafting out of alignment or level. | 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. MONTY, 
Pres, and Treas. 


V.-Pres. and Sec. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 


« 
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Use your yard space 
without danger of loss— 


Factories and mills have found in 
Page Protection Fence a form of en- 
closure that enables them to use their 


with PAGE)—given a uniform, heavy 
coat of galvanizing after weaving, it 


: will render year after year of service 
yard space for the storage of material 


with low cos ai nanc 
equipment VW i? hout danger of ke ost for Linte nan 2. 


Wire Link Fence is sturdy and We shall be glad to send literature— 
unclimbable Built of copper-bearing or submit plans and estimates. with- 


Write or 


Paze 


steel (or Armco Ingot phone— 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 


Iron—exclusive out obligation. 


TRADE MARK 
Ameria 
Aral wire 


Samuel F.. Patterson 
Continued from Page 12) 
vice-president, and finally in recog- 
nition of eminent services rendered, 
he was elevated to the presidency, 

at ifs Atlanta convention. 

“He displaved unusual interest in 
his own State cotton manufacturers’ 
association, and al the time of his 
death was its chief executive. A man 
of superb intellect, notable achieve- 
ments in constructive effort. of de- 
lizhtful charm of manner, and of 
commanding personality, he will be 
greatly missed in Southern textile 
textile industrial circles.” 

“lL considered Mr. Patterson one olf 
the outstanding null men of the 
South.” said E- Dwelle, treasurer 
of the Chadwick-Hoskins and 
former president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina. “He exerted a verv s{rong 
influence im the development of the 
industry, and we will ali miss his 
wise counsel and advice.” 

“The whole Southern indusiry, as 
well as the North Carolina mills suf- 
fer a severe loss in the passing of 
Mr. Patterson,” according to Hunter 
Marshall, Jr.. secretary of the Col- 
ton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina. 

“Mr. Patterson's ability as an 
operator of cotton mills, and in 
financial afiairs was due in a ‘arge 
measure, Mr. Marshall said, “ ito 
the fact that he worked his wavy 
irom the bottom of the ladder to the 
lop. 

Expressions of regret at the dealh 
of Samuel F, Patterson, recently 
elected president of the American 
Cotton ‘Manufacturers Assocation, 
were frequent among mill men of 


Greenville, and surrounding coun- 
try. 
J. P. Gossett, of Williamston. first 


vice-president of the American Cot- 
ton. Association, was one of those 
who commented upon the death of 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Gossett assumes 
the presidency of the association 
upon the death of Mr- Patterson. 

Mr. Gossett paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Patterson, saying he was a re- 
markable business man, and that his 
death was a distinct loss to the 
manufacturers association. 

J. H. Morgan, president of the 
American Spinning UCompany said: 

“Mr. Patterson will be sadly miss- 
ed by his associates in the cotton 
manufacturimg business.” 

B. B. president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. 
(.., gave the following testimonial: 

“In the death of Samuel F. Patter- 
son, the textile industry has losi one 
of its foremost men. He was thé 
largest manufacturers of damask in 
the world. His outstanding ability 


Gossett, 


and leadership was given recogni- 
tion only last week, when he was 
elected president of the American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association. A 
vear ago, he had heen made presi- 
dent of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of North Carolina. 

“Mr. Patterson was a man of 
strong and forceful personality, and 
great magnetism. He enjoyed a 
wide cirele of friends, not only in 
North Carolina, but throughout the 
entire country. His death brings to 
me, along with a host of others, a 
deep sense of personal loss.” 

William J. Vereen, of Moultrie, 
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Ga., and former president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said: 

“In the death of Samuel F. Patter- 
son, we lose a grea! leader who was 
loved and respected throughout the 
industry.” 

Stuart W. Cramer, of the Cramer- 
ton Mills, Cramerton,.N. €., said: 

“A promising administration as 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association was cul 
‘hort.’ 


New Caldwell Car Spotter 


Said to represent the demand for 
a small, self-contained and compact 
motor-driven unit, a new vertical- 
capstan electric car spotter, called 
the Caldwell Car Spotier, has been 
announced by the H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Co, 1700 S. Western Ave, Chi- 
cago. 

It seems that the name “Car Spot- 
ter” has been adopted because, in 
addtion to being pulied, a car must 
he “spotted.” One invariably speaks 
of “spotting cars.” Thus, this name 
is more definitely descriptive of thi 
principal use for the machine. 

Although this company has been 
manufacturing various types of car 


spotters (or pullers) for more than 


35 years, their latest machine dif- 
fers from any of those previously 


produced in several points, the most 
important of these being, perhaps, 
ifs essential newness of design. Sim- 
plicity of operation is also claimed; 
and it is said, in addition, to sell al 
a very low price. 

The manual method of moving 
and spotting cars, involving the us: 
of two or three workers equippeu 
with pinch bars, is known to be a 
procedure not only costly but also 
extremely slow—with virtually little 
or no real work possible during an 
especialiy rigorous period of weath- 
er: 

A leading alternative method 
the operation or hiring of a switch 
engine—is also very costly. 

Twenty pounds pull on the cap- 
stan, it is asserted, will serve to 
move a ton of weight on a straigh' 


track—3 minutes time with this ma- 
chine sufficing, usually, to do work 
that two men used to require 30 


minutes to do not nealy so well. 

I. would appear that there were 
no end to the uses for this machine 
which apparently has been designed 
fo fit m with the fast pace which 
modern industrial methods exact to- 
day. New applications seem to be 
springing into use at such a rapid 
rate that the reader should find 1 
of interest to note that they include, 
besides pulling, and spotting cars, 
the moving of materials in lumber 
yards, steel mills, foundries, m log- 
ging work, and on the docks. 

Many of these manifold uses are 
made possible, it is averred, through 
the 360 degree working radius of 
the capstan—a feature which furth- 
er permits the reduction of hand 
labor necessary in various types of 
pulling and hauling jobs. 

This car spotter seems to be quite 
simple to operate. One merely at- 
taches one end of a rope or cable to 
a car—or other object to be moved 

winds several turns of the other 
end around the capstan—anad turns 
on the power. 
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Announces New 
Improved Automatic Dye 


The U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
has just placed on the market a new 
improved eye which they state an- 
swers every requirement for per- 
fection in automatic weaving. De- 
signed after years of study and ex- 
periment, this new eye has many 
features that make for better weay- 
ing. 

In announcing the new eye, the 
company says: 

“The front pitch of the eye has 
heen increased so that the filling 
positively cannot ride the eye, and 
will get imto the outside delivery 
eye on the second pick after the bob- 
bin transfers. Experiments made 
made under actual weaving condi- 
lions show that this improvemen! 
positively eliminates shuttle cut fil- 
ling.” 

“The back safety catch has been 
lowered to prevent broken filling on 
the transfer in short draught shut- 
tled- Loops over the-top of the eye, 
and over the whole eye will pull of 


and re-thread without breaking. 

“Quick, positive threading is the 
inevitable result of these improve- 
ments, resulting in more production, 
better cloth, and satisfied weavers.” 

“The special U. S. developed fea- 
tures of open eye for soft filling, 
medium tension for rayon and regu- 
lar cotton counts, and heavy tension 
for worsted and hard-twisted fiiling, 
are retained in this improved eye. 
Like the reliable U. 8S. Automatic, 
if will run any kind or count of fill- 
ing,—cotton, rayon, worsted, wool, or 
jute.” 

“The U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Com- 
pany offers every mill an opportun- 
ity to test this improved eye without 
cost. A U. S. Shuttle made to your 
specifications and equipped with 
the new Improved Eye will be sent 
to any mill on 

May Be ises. 

Pacolet, &- C,—May day festival 
exercises by the physical education 
department of the Pacolet cotton 
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mills school were attended by more 
than 5,000 people. Miss Katherine 
Dozier is in charge. 


Estimates North Carolina 
Curtailment At 26 Pe. 


A survey of the operating time in 
North Carolina cotton mills has just 
been completed by Hunter Marshall, 
Jdr., secretary of the Cotton Manu- 
iacturers Association of North Uaro- 
lina. The mills reporting show an 
average of 26 per cent. 

Mr. Marshall's statement relative 
lo the survey Says: 

“Out of 102 mills reporting we find 
that the present production as com- 
pared with normal production is 74 
per cent. This means a curtaiinent 
of approximately 26 per cent. 

“IL is imterestine to note in this 
connection that on October 26, 1925, 
immediately after the curtatiment 
cue to shortage of water supply, we 
made a survey of the mills and 
found that out of 100 mills reporting 
the production at that time as com- 
pared with normal production was 
67 per cent. 


Manuf acture of Fancy 
(,00ds—7 


Continued from Page 16 


the shed, while the weights hanging 
lo the harness cords below depress 
the hooks which are not required 
lo be elevated to form the design. 

The hooks are operated by need- 
les which extend  horizontically 
through the system of hooks, a sepa- 
rate needies acting on each hook, 
and each needle in turn receiving 
iis motion from the pattern ecards 
on a cylinder provided for the pur- 
pose. A blank on the card which is 
in action propels the needle with its 
hooked wire back se that if will miss 
the action of the griff bar and re- 
main down. A hole in the same card 
causes no action, for the needle slips 
through and therefore the hook at- 
tached to it does not clear the grilff 
bar and is raised with it. Conse- 
quently the harness cord attached 
to the first hook remains down with 
iis thread of the warp, while the 
harness cord atlached to the second 
hook is lifted with its thread of the 
wagp and interlacing of both 
threads with the filling results 

The number of wires used in a 
jacquard estab@shtes the weaving 
capacity of the loom. The neck- 
bands connected with the wires per- 
form practically the same function 
as the harness shafts in the ordi- 
nary loom. The neck bands are at- 
tached to as many harness cords as 
there are repeats of the design in 
the woven fabric. 

The comber board cares for the 
lower ends of the harness cords. 
each cord passing through a sepa- 
rate hole. The number of holes in 
the comber board commonly corres- 
ponds with the number of upright! 
wires. The harness layout there- 
fore includes the harness cords, the 
mails or eyes through which the 
‘threads are drawn and the weights 
attached to each cord below. The 
peculiar advantages of the jacquard 
loom make it suitable for an ex- 
tensive range of fancy designs in all! 
classes of woven fabrics. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO. 


Loom Drop 
Wires 


GREIST 


Piain 
Coppered 


Nickel Plated 
Rust Proof 


SS FREE FROM BURRS 


ry 


Ask us for a quotation 
Southern Representative 
james McCabe 


Box 573. Greenville, 8S. C. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


SALT C RYSTALS | 


Ever analyze an industrial suc- 
cess? 


You bring to the top some inter- 
esting facts, not the least of which 
is that quality materials play a 
big part in production achieve- 
ment. 


That is where International Salt 
enters the picture. International 
and Purity are so closely identi- 
hed that they may be said to be 
the Siamese twins of the Industry. 


Try International on our rec- 
ommendation. Then you will 
order tw regularly on its 
merits, 


INTER ANY, ine. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
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CENTRI 


TRACT 


EX 


Representatives: 
John 8S. Gage 
8 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Il. 
Fred H. White 
Independence 
Charlotte, N. C 
B. M. Pilhashy 
Merchants Exchange 
Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
Westaway Bide. 
Hamiliton, Ont. 
275 Craig West. 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Fundamental Measurements 
in a Cotton Mill 


Continued from Page 15 


breakage has been reduced to 
around 25, but the price paid for 
this excellent running of ‘the work 
has been entirely out of proportion 
to the results obtained. Speeds have 
heen made very slow, twists high, 
and too expensive a cotton has been 
used. The spinner’s job cannot be 
arranged so that she can run enough 
extra sides to compensate for the 
‘xtra cosfs in cotton and low pro- 
duction. On the other hand, if the 
end breakage is very much over 40, 
the amount of work thal a spinner 
has to do increases so rapidiv thal 
her task is reduced more than 
enough to compensate for the extra 
production or than ts saved by the 
inferior cotton. This” tilustration 
shows that the fundamentals of ma- 
chine operation can be measured 
and the effect of each on the cos! 
of producing the yarn can be deti- 
nitely measured in machine per- 
lormance. In other words, if the 
elements that affect machine opera- 
lion are measured with care, and 
the results balanced, if is no econ- 
siderable task to strike a medium 
ihat will give the most ecenomica!l 
standards. 
Predicting Loom Stoppage. 

lor many years there has been a 
aesire to obtain some basis upon 
which to prediet the probable stop- 
page of looms of different econstruc- 
lions with different numbers of 
varn. This work requires a scien- 
lifle measurement of many vari- 
ables. While tne author is not pre- 
pared to say anything further on 
this subject, with his associates he 
believes that he has approached this 
hasis rather closely. They have 
eombined the variables that they 
have at their disposal into a series 
of curves by which they have been 
able to predict the loom stoppage on 
plain weaves, safeens, and t[wills 
made from different constructions 
and of different yarns. They have 
laken the figures from a great many 
different mills and from a consider- 
able amounts of test work, and find 
that the actual performance comes 
within the range of the curve to 
within a smal! degree of errer. He 
is not prepared to discuss this 
further at this time until further 
lests have been made and additional 
data obtaimed. 

Probabiy the one most important 
“machine” whose performance is [to 
be measured is humidity. This 
question has been discussed so much 
at length in these meetings in the 
past that the author will not dwell 
on it, 

Maintaining Standards. 

We have just spoken about the es- 
tablishment of standards of ma- 
chine performance. Equally impor- 
fant is the maintenance of standards. 
If-the author were to go to a mull 
and ask for standard figures, they 
would either be given to him or 
procured from the proper authority 
and he would be expected to believe 
that the mill was operating as per 
specifications. The author has hard 
the pleasure of examining very 
earefully a good many cotton mills. 
The mills which he has examined 
are not poor mills but, he believes, 
the best in the business. 


reasonably be done. 
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It is a very unusual thing to take 
speeds in a mill, for example, and 
find the range of the loom speeds 
within a range of 20 picks or to fin® 
more than 30 per cent of the speeds 
of the spinning frames within two 
turns of the standard. It is unusual 
to find variation in roll settings of 
nol more than 1-16 inch or lo find 
half of the machines fixed according 
lo the mill's standards. 

The author has.seen in a mill that 
is considered well run a variation of 
7 in the tension gears of the adja- 
cent drawing frames that are sup- 
posed to be run exactly the saine. 
He has seen a mill run on different 
hank rovings with the twist gears 
on tne slubbers exactiy the same on 
all hanks. He has seen a varration 
of 5 teeth in twist in the same spin- 
ning room on the same yarn. No 
comment is necéssary in regard to 
conditions of which the above illus- 
frations are quite typical, and which 
he thinks occur to a greater or less 
degree in all of our mills. Ali of 
these departures from standard give 
different results. For every resuli 
there 3s a definite cause, but, as has 
been said before, # is not the cus- 
tom.to search out accurately tne 
causes but to cover them up with 
some “eure all” such as twist. 

Extended Labor Organizations. 

We have heard a great deal in the 
last few years about extending the 
task of the weavers or spinners 0. 
other heip. Many men are enthu- 
siastic over results that have been 
obtained, and aS many more are as 
enthusiastic in their condemnation 
of all sueh systems. The author 
knows from personal experience 
that if the elements of manufactur- 
ing are measured, tremendous sav- 
mgs con be made. 

This work can and should be done 
only with the most thorough prep- 
aration. He is very vigorously op- 
posed to saddling any hand in a col- 
ton mill with more work than can 
He thinks tiat 
every task should be figured with 
approximately 20 per cent of rest 
time. He thinks very strongly that 
our cotton-mill help should receive 
as high wages as possible, and thal 
whenever a job is extended the help 
should receive more money; and 
even on this basis the saving that 
can be made in manufacturing mn 
our cotton mills is tremendous. 

Take a very simple illustration. 
The looms on a certain construction 
ef cloth that is made in many mills 
ean be run with reasonable machine 
conditions so that there will not be 
more than 05 stop per loom per 
hour. We havé run loom-stoppage 
tests in many mills on this construc- 
tion of cloth and find that invari- 
ably the stoppage is between 1 and 
2 stops per looms per hour. In other 
words, the weaver is piecing up 
from two to four times as many 
ends as she should be obliged to. 

If the weaver is running 38s many 
looms as is considered good prac- 
tice, it is very unfair to ask her to 
run more, even for more money- The 
work of preparation is not the weavy- 
er’s but the management's: and, 
until the end breakage has been 
brought down reasonably close to 
{he standard, it is unfair to ask the 
weaver to attempt additional work. 
Fundamental measurements on the 
looms ca nbe made_to measure not 
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only the amount bul the causes of 
the difficulties and also the time 
that is required to overcome the dit- 
ficulties. 

One test showed that the average 
lime to repair an end after the 
weaver had reached the loom was 
44 seconds. It was found that in 
this tests over 2 minules were re- 
quired to repair the selwage ends 
that were broken. This was because 
the selvages were high and soft, and, 
when the end broke, it was pulled 
out of sight. The cause of the dif- 
ficuity was not on the looms, but 
was from the fact that the press 
rolls on the slashers were short. In 
this particular test, 45 per cent of 
the loom stoppage was caused be- 
iween the spoolers and the slash- 
ers, Tae weavers should not be 
blamed for this. When this 45 per 
cent is reduced to a reasonable min- 
imum, the work of the weaver wii! 
be made easier; and, when the work 
iS made easier, the weaver can run 
more looms—and not until that 
time. 

The task of laying out a job in a 
mill reasonably and accurately is 
very simpie, provided that funda- 
mental measurements have beet 
made. Standards of expectancy of 
machine performance, as has been 
said, can’ be predicted very closely. 
Assuming that these standards have 
been reached (and no change should 
be made until they have), with 
known time measurements of the 
lime required to do. each element 
of ihe work and to walk, it is a 
question of simple arithmelic to de- 
lermine how many: machines an 
operative can tend. 

Under the new methods of operat- 
ing, the fixing and oversight become 
matiers, of planning and inspection 
rather than anything. else. A fixer 
should not repair a machine after 
it has broken down, but before— 
with, of course, exceptions. 

Previous papers before the So- 
ciety have told of the functionaliz- 
ing of foremen or overseers. Some 
industries have functionalized fore- 
men, many of whom are operating 
in one department. While the author 
does not believe that this is prac- 
tical mm a cotton mill, he is sure if 
is practical to functionalize the 
duties of our overseers to a much 
zreater extent than is now done. 

Many mills today are actually 
measuring . fundamentals in ways 
similar to those the author has out- 
lined, with very satisfactory results. 
Some mills are actually running 
#8 to 100 40-inch looms to a weaver 
and a hatiervy hand, depending on 
the eloth. Thus is in contrast to the 
old practice of 6 to 10 looms to the 
weaver on plain looms and the prac- 
tice now followed in many milis of 
running 16 to 24 automatic looms 
'o the weaver. The help getting 
more money with more rest time 
than under the old system and the 
mills operate at lower cost. 

In some mills the spinners are 
running from 20 to 28 sides. This 
is in contrast to 8 to {2 sides as is 
ithe practice in mauy mills. In other 
mills the production has been in- 
creased from 15 to 30 per cent. In 
other words, if our mills adopt this 
more scientific measurement of the 
controlling factors, a véry material 
reduction can be made in the 
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At the same time 


operating cost. 
the help will be rewarded with bet- 
(er working conditions and higher 
wages. 


Therefore, our plea today is for 
a more scientific measurement of 
the fundamentals of our establish- 
ments and a logical combination of 
the fundamentals that have been 
measured. This has brought as- 
tonishing results in many mills, and 
it can in all mills making any kind 
of fabric. 


Pacific Mills 


Boston, Mass.—In banking circles 
it is understood that Pacific Mills en- 
joyed in April substantially greater 
‘arning power than was ifs monthly 
average for the first quarter of the 
vear- Net earningss in April after 
all charges save federal taxes were 
approximately $150,000 as compared 
with an approximate monthly aver- 
age from January to March on the 
same basis of $120,000. 

It is interesting to note that 
Pacific is earning all of its interest 
eharges, including those arising 
from the small item of bank borrow- 
ing still left, more than fwice over. 
In April, for instance, net available 
for interest was $256,000 against an 
interest charge of $106,000, while for 
the first four months net available 
for interest was $940,000 against an 
interest charge of $426,000. 

Pacific Mills sales in April were 
$4,000,000 and for the first four 
months total $15,000,000. Margin of 
profit in April was 3%% agains! an 
average for first four months of 
5.43%, demonstrating the practical 
effect of operating economies. 

While the results of a textile mill 
for the early months of year are 
never an exact criterion of the final 
showing for the vear. nevertheless 
the Pacific Mills returns afford con- 
siderable sunshine in what has com- 
monly come to be accepted as a vir- 
tually hopeless sityation. — Boston 
News Bureau. 


A New National Direct 
Black 


One of the recent ‘additions to the 
National's extensive line of direct 
blacks is National Erie Black BF, 
which possesses properties similar 
to the well-known National Erie 
Black GXOO, but is somewhat 
brighter. This new black is suitable 
for all classes of fabrics to which 
direct blacks are usually applied, 
such as cotton, artifieial silk, pure 
and tin-weighted silks, and cotton 
and silk hosiery. 

It is soluble, dyes level, and yields 
shades that are notably fast to wash- 
ing by after treatment with formal- 
dehyde, while its fastness to per- 
spiration, hot pressing and rubbing 
is good. 

National Erie Black BF will be 
found particularly useful for speck 
dyeing on account of its property 
of dyeing valuable fibres at low 
temperature. Hydrosulfite produces 
clear discharges, for which reason 
this dye makes an excellent ground 
color for the printing trade. 

We are advised that product sam- 
ples and full technical information 
may be obtained from any of the Na- 
tional branches. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 
to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 


Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.” 


And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 
nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 


possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 
than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slippery belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
Incorporated 1885 


Birmingham. Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 


Greenville. 8. C. 
HASKINS 
P. O. Box 241 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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The Story of Cotton 


Continued from Page 9 


=. (= = 4 in a mr. Waltney was a gentioman, but not in good circumstances, 
and was then residing with a friend in the State of Georgia among the col- 

| | and actually some of Mr. Whitney's neighbours broke into his worksho 

al night, and carried off the saw-gin before he had allogether finished if 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT lo his mind or secured it by a patent. The theives, for so we must call 


‘6 99 them, immediately made a number of copies of it, with some little varia- 
A BRAND lions in order to evade the patent which Mr. Whitney immediately took 


out. 
EMERY FILLETING The saw-gin was found to supply exactly the wants of the cotton plant- 
‘*The New Flexible’ ‘‘Needs no ‘Damping’ ”’ ers, it was the very thing they were In need of; but it seems as if inventors 
: never were to be left in peace to enjoy the fruit of their ingenuity. Mr. 
Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard Whitney tried to defend his rights by law, but the expense of the law suits 
Boston, Mass., < Card-Grinding almost ruined him. The States of North and South Carolina were honoura- 
and the South Medium ble enough to purchase from him the license to use his machine, bul a 
large portion of the money which he thus received, was swallowed up by 
| | law expenses in Georgia. He had to defend not only his property but his 
| character, for persons were found who were mean enough to declare tha! 

Used the wide world o’er, like - he was not the mventor of the saw-gin. 

The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS In the year 1912 Mr. Whitney applied to Congress for a renewal of his 


patent. He pleaded that he had been tormented with litigation for eleven 


vears before his rights were legally recognised, and that thirteen years out 
sr Yaa! of the fourteen had passed with very little advantage to him, bul a great 


Supplied by the deal to the nation, for his invention had enabled one man to do the work 
—— Principal Supply of a thousand. . His friends declared that the saw-gin had been the means 
0 in a very short space of time of doubling the value of the American cotton 


Sy or : plantations. Judge Johnson asserted that the inereased wealth it brught 
\ \ DRONSFIELD’S . night be estimated al 1000,000,000 collars. But all that was said proved in 
Seo vain. The planters of the Southern States opposed Mr. Whitney's petition 
NN \ SALES AGENCY . so strongly that it was rejected in Congress, and he received no acknow- 
Wi ledgment from his country for his service to her. 
| 232 Summer Street ; The saw-gin answers very well for every description of cotton except 
BOSTON, MASS. choice “Sea-island,” whose long and delicate filiaments it would be apt to 
LEIGH & BUTLER, | lear. It does its work very quickly, one saw-gin cleaning about three hun- 
Managing Agents dred weight of cotton in the day. 

—_ When the vegetable fleece is cleared from the shell and seeds attached 
lo it in its first growth, it Is packed im order to be sent away. Formerly 
(his was done In a very primitive fashion. Bags of strong sacking were 
fastened up with the mouth open, and while one man flung the cotton mito 
Lhe bag, another jumped in, and beat and trod it down till as much as pos- 
— sible was got into the bag. Now cotton is generally condensed into square 
‘compact bales by the powerful action of the hydraulic press. Cotton woo! 
is indeed wonderfully compressible, though the squeezing has the effect of 
binding it together closely In knots and bunches. For each of the hairs of 
which it is composed consists of two delicate transparent tubes: and where- 
as the fibres of flax are straight tubes with a smooth surface, those of cot- 
ton are contorted and twisted one round the other, and when viewed 
through a microscope, present the appearance of a bamboo cane with 
knots. These contortions and twistings come on as the cotton pod ripens. 
During its early stages the tubes will be found untwisted and pertectiy 
round, but as it grows this change takes place. It seems that the. contents 
of the pod grow faster than the covering, so the hair is pressed on all sides, 
and its delicate. tubes, instead of coming out straigh!, twine together like 
ihe strands of a piece of cord. This twisting makes the hair of cotton so 
valuable as a material of clothing. Hence it is that we can spin it into such 
fine threads, that cotton garments are so warm compared with linen. 
Hence also that when it is compressed if clings and knots together. 

F'ar less pains have been taken in India about the cleaning and packing 
‘if cotton. The chief part of the crop is shipped for Europe from Bombay, 
Surat, or Galeutta. A hundred and eighty thousand head of cattle were at 
one employed in bringing bales of cotton to Bombay, but now railways 
transport them at least some part of the way. Cotton is generally brough! 
down the Granges to Calcutta in the rough native boats, which afford 
their freight little protection. As the voyage is generally made in the ramy 
season, the cotton is often a good deal injured. The cost of bringing 11 to 
England is greated than in the case of the American cotton. The freigh! 
of cotton wool from Georgia or Carolina to Liverpool is seldom more than 
al the rate of a halfpenny a pound; thal from India is upon an average a 
renny a pound. Egyptian cotton costs about three farthings a pound. 
When they reach Lancashire, they will most likely be mixed together, or 
pul with the produet of some yet different place. One sort of cotton is sei- 
dom worked up alone. The cheap and short stapled cottons of India are 
generally willowed and carded with some of the American cotton, to make 
them work to the best advantage. Much of the suecess and profit of the 
manufacturer depends upon his thus blending together different materials 
and making one kind supply the defeets of the other, 

Let us now give our attention to what is going on in the Lancashire cot- 


Vv . } ton-factory, probably in its upper storey. Huge bales of cotton fresh from 
Save 50 es cont operative — the port of Liverpool have just been unpacked, But the vegetable lleece, 
Produce more even yarn once so light and downy, is all matted and tangled together in hard lumps 

and tufts. It is plain that these must be carefully unfastened and set loose, 

TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS or the teeth of the cards would tear them asunder and utterly ruin the ma- 


terial. The former fleeciness and lightness must be brought back again, 
and every particle of dirt, every remaining seed must be cleared away. As 
‘he bales are opened, the contents of each are spread out one above 
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another, the cotton wool from one baie making one smooth, even layer. 
After being well mixed with a sort of rake, the mass of cotton is put by 
degrees into a machine called a willow, which thoroughly shakes and sepa- 
rates it. The operation is something of the nature of winnowing; and i! 
has never been decided whether the name willow is a corruption of win- 
now, or whether it was taken from the willow-frames, on which in old 
times cotton used to be laid while it was opened and cleaned by beating with 
wands. There are several kinds of willows, some of them very powerful. 
The “conical willow” cleans and opens from twelve to fifteen thousand 
pounds of cotton in a week. The best sea-island cotton is not subjected to 
a willow at all, but picked apart by the fingers of women and children. 
The spread this precious down upon a sort of table, the top of which is an 
elastic net-work of cords, and then beat it with light rods or wands. The 
seeds and dust fall through the meshes, and the spring of the network helps 
fo open out the knot. 

The cotton, once more light and fleecy, is next subjected to the actions 
of the batting, or scutching and blowing machines. The object of this ma- 
chine is thoroughly to loosen the filiaments of the cotton which the willow 
or the human hand partly opened, and to carry off through fan seives 
any dust which may possibly remain. The beating action which effects 
this is produced by flat bars of metal carried rapidly round, which strike 
ithe cotton fibres as they are brought before them upon the rollers. For- 
merly this work was done by women, who beat the cotton with smooth 
switches as it lay upon a frame of wood, but they found it a very fatiguing 
operation. It was unhealthy too, on account of the dust and fluff which 
loaded the air. Only very fine cotton intended for lace, in which case it is 
important to preserve the length of the staple, is now beaten by hand. 

Our vegetable fleece is now considered perfectly clean as well as downy 
and light, so it is brought to the lapping or spreading machine, where a 
given weight of wool is spread over a surface of cloth of the proper pro- 
portion, and slightly compressed by a cylinder. After this it is lapped 
round a cylindrical roller, so as to be im a fit stale for feeding the carding 
machine- It is a singular fact, and one which shows very forcibly the ac- 
curacy with which machinery works, that the weight of the cotton regu- 
lates exactly the fineness of the thread which is produced at last. 

The next process, that of carding, is perhaps the most beautiful in the 
whole semes. I! is very clear that before anv material can possibly be 
spun, that is before the fibres of it can be twisted together, these fibres mus! 
lie straight, and parallel with each other. But after the pulling apart, and 
the willowing, and the batting, it may be imagined that the fibres of the 
cotton are lyme in every direction. This would never do for spinning, sv 
Lo straighten the fibre the cotton wool is made to pass between cards—thal 
is brushes of wire sel m leather, one of which is stationary, the other in 
motion. The wire teeth catch the fibres, and by their continual action 
s*parate and draw them into nearly parallel directions. 


In former days, when the spinning-whee!l was a piece of household 
furniture, carding was a domestic operation too. It was then effeeted by 
vand eards, things resembling brushes with handles, but having short 
wires instead of hairs. Women usually performed the work. Thus Words- 
worth in his poem of the Brothers, describes a Cumberland vicar and his 
family, upon a July evening, employed on winter's work. He was seated 
upon the long stone sea! beneath the eaves of his old cottage 


“Upon the stone 
His wife sat near him, teasing matted wool; 
While from the twin ¢ards, toothed with elittering wire 
He fed the spindle of his youngest child, 
Who turned her large round wheel in the open air 
With back and forward steps.” 


Of the “twin eards,” one was-placed on the knee and held firm with the 
left hand. and then the worker spreading the wool, whether animal or vege- 
table, in small quantities over the wire, drew the other card repeatedly over 
it with the right hand, till the fibres were sufficiently straight. Then the 
cardings were taken deftly off in a soft loose roll which was placed in such 
a manner as fo be united in a continuous roving by the spinning-wheel. 


This process was carried on century after century, in very nearly the 
same manner, both by the Hindoo woman outside her cottage, under the 
shade of the mango or the tamarind tree, and by her European sister at her 
fireside. The first great improvement in our own country was to fix one of 
the ecards to a table, and suspend the other from the ceiling, so that the 
workman could move it without having to-sustain its weight. These “stock- 
cards,” as they were called, were made double ihe size of hand cards, and 
did twice the work. They were still in use in rural disiricts early in the 
present century, though they are now quite superceded by what are called 
cylinder cards. Mr. Lewis Paul invented eylinder cards in the year 1748, 
but they were no! brought into use for some time. ‘Mr. Peel, the father of 
calico printing, of whom we shall say more by and by, caught at the notion, 
and with the help of Hargreaves, the inventor of the spinning-jenny, carried 
ii actually into operation. But ingenious as the device was, it did not an- 
swer well, and Mr. Peel laid it aside. Then Sir Richard Arkwright took il 
in hand, and made it a practicable machine, which fitted in with the res! 
of his schemes. This was about the year 1771. He did not take out a patent 
for it till A.D. 1775, when his whole system of cotlon-spinning was malured, 
and by that time the secret of the cylinder cards had oozed oul. We can 
hardly be surprised at this, for at that time Arkwright found it almost im- 
possible to keep any invention secret in his mill. Almost all his workmen 
were bribed to act as spies and report everything new to people outside, 
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who were on the watch to make what profit they could out of the informa: 
Lion. 


ae The carding machine as new in use, has the appearance of a cylin- You use specialists to 
drical box into which cotton is given by the roller, the fleecy mass having ; 
been wrapped round that roller in the last process. The wooden cover of lay out your mills, to 
this box is a series of narrow panels. Lift up one of these panels, and design vour fabrics. to 
operate your finances. | 


you will see that each of them is a card, and that a cylinder covered with 
cards occupies the interior of the box. Between this central cylinder and 
the panel cards the mass of cotton is rapidly passed. But this is not all. 
At the opposite side of the boxx we find a second cylinder, also covered 
with cards, but instead of being placed horizontally they are wound spiral- 
ly round it, so that the carded cotton is removed in a continuous fleece. 
This part of the machine is called a doffer. The cotton is slipped from this 
doffer by the action of a finely toothed metal comb, which, being worked 
against the cylinder by means of a crank, lightly beats or brushes off the 
cotton in a fine filmy fleece. Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap- 
pearance of our vegetable wool at this stage of the manufacture. It looks 
like a soft snowy cloud. One fears to breath upon it, lest one should spo1! 
ihe delicacy of its texture; touch it, and you scarcely feel anything between 
vour fingers. This lovely, delicate fleece is gradually contracted as it 
passes through a deep funnel, and when next you see it, it has taken the 


Why not use the spe- 
cial purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


to treat your textiles? 
They are specialists. 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent shape of a loose roll or sliver. Next it passes between two rollers, and is Ask your supply man, 
— Convenient for personal inter- flattened into the form of a ribbon. By this time it has really a good deal 


or for technical infor- 
mation, write us. 


of tenacity, our snowy cloud has assumed a definite shape and substance, 
and in the end It coils up im a deep tin case. 

No one who watches this machine attentively can help remarking how 
beautifully it does its work. The feeding cylinder supplies the cotton to 
the cards far more regularly and continuously than could be done by hu- 
man hands. The cards within the evlinder subject our cotton wool to sev- 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 
406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 
Other Offices: 


2173 


“Wpandotie”’ 


Pral cardings at every revolution ot the wheel, and if is nol necessary tor 
Washington, D. C. ihe machine to stop that the cardet cotton may be removed; the doffer 
- strips if off, and that not in successive portions, but in ene continuous 


fleece. This fleece again, which could not very well have been taken by 
hand cards from the doffer, is removed with exactness and speed by the 
action of the crank and the comb, an ingenious contrivance of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, which no doubt he did invent, though in one of the many law 
sults raised respecting his machines it was claimed for Hargreaves. 

Bul cardmeg is not the only operation which is employed to straighten 
the fibres of the cotton. Something must be done to them which no mere 
carding engine can do, something for want of which all cotton yarn before 
the days of Arkwright was uneven, and with some parts thicker than others. 
If the teeth of the ecard lay hold of a fibre by the middle they double it to- 
gether, in which state it is unfit for spinning. This evil is corrected in the 
drawing-frame, a very important part of the spinning-machinery, for it 
does work which human hands could scarcely effect. This engime draws 
out and elongates the spongy slivers of cotton wool, and in so doing 
straightens the fibres, and lays them parallel to one another. Sir Richard 
Arkwright was the undoubted inventor and first constructor of the drawing- 
frame. I is perhaps the greatest proof of his skill in mechanics and his 
scientific genius: and so important was this machine in his eyes, thal when 
any bad work was turned out in his cotton mills, his first exclamation to 
his workmen was “Mind your drawings.” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mafrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


The essential parts of the drawing-frame may be thus descrtbed. Kach 
drawing head consists of three pair of rollers, the upper roller in every 
pair being smooth and covered with leather, the lower one fluted length- 
ways. The distance between the rollers is regulated by the staple of the 
cotton, the space left between them being very little more than the length 


of the fibres, which are subject to their action. The soft ioose ribbons 
99 turned out from the carding machine are pulled through these rollers, and 
ee T LA NTA as the rollers revolve with different velocities, the fibres drag each other REASONABLE RATES 
out, and extend each other to their full length. | Book 
HARNESS The drawing room has however something further to do —it must equal Write for lel 


ize the consistency of the cardings. In spite of all the precautions which 
have been laken al every stage of the proceedings, one carding wiil vet be 
found to have more or less substance than another. No two-.will be exactly 
alike. But this will not do, for what the carding is when it leaves the 
jrawing-frame that the yarn will be by and by. It has been discovered 
that the best way of correcting this irregularity, is by combining several of 
the carded ribbon, or card-ends as they call them in the factory, in one 
sliver, and it is also the work of the drawing-frame to accomplish this. 
Kight ecard ends are generally in the first instance brought to the firs! 
drawing head; they pass through the rollers and reappear as one sliver, 
no larger than any one of the eight. This process makes it eightfold more 
likely that our sliver is quite uniform. Four of these new Slivers are pul 
: : . } through the same process; now there are thirty-lwo chances to one of the 
Save in freight by using TH} equa! character of the sliver. And this is done again and again, till the 


Ww | L. T S sliver contains portions of three hundred card ends. Indeed for very fine 


spinning the process is actually multiplied more than sixty thousand 
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The value of colton goods import- 


ed into Guatamala increased from 
$4,121,000 in 1924 to $4,912,000 in 
1925, a gain of $699,000 or 17 per 
cent. Of these tolal imports, the 


United States supplied $2,376,000 in 
1924 and $3,043,000 in 1925, Consul 
Philip Holland, Guatemala City, ad- 
vises the Department of Commerce. 
On the other hand, the imports 
from England dropped from $1,187,- 
000 to $937,000. The remainder of 
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"Theories of Dyeing 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ihe adsorption of compounds by 
charcoal, finely divided silica, etc. 
Substances such as the latter are 
capable of removing many organic 
acids, gasses, salfis and colouring 
matters from their solutions with- 
oul, apparently, definite rules. Ani- 
mai and vegetable fibres resemble 
these adsorbents in the comparative- 
ly large surface they expose. The 
combination of adsorbent and ad- 
sorbed substance—the complex—as 
it is often termed, does nol possess 
the properties of a chemical com- 
pound, nor is it formed according 
io the law of participation enuncia- 
ted above. Adsorbed substances are 
believed to be held on the surface 
of the adsorbent. more or less tenac- 
iously. This certainly agrees with 
Lhe known facts in dveing that the 
dyestuff does not penetrate the fibre 
thoroughly and that varying degrees 
of fastness may be obtained even in 
cases where chemical action is im- 
probable. It is in combination with 
other theories, however, that the 
adsorption theory has found mos! 
favour, 


3, Colloidal Theory. 


The most recent theory of dyeing 
has arisen with the development of 
celloid chemistry. This branch of 
physical chemistry deals with (tine 
study of substances giving solutions 
which do not dialyse readily and are 
cften opalescent. Such a physical 
condition, of eolloidal state, as it is 
lermed, may be assumed by many 
substances which are non-colloidal, 
but, as a rule, complex animal, vege- 
lable and mineral products exist in 
a stable condition as colloids. The 
colloidal theory of dyeing is based 
upon the particular properties 
which substances in this state pos- 
sess,. viz.. the comparatively large- 
sized particles of substance in solu- 
tion, some of which will not settle 
out as a sediment bul will not pass 
through a filter paper, the ease with 
which these solutions may be coagu- 
tated by ionisable substances such 
as salts and certam colloids, the 
property of carrying an electrical 
charge, the enormous surface which 
they often present, besides many 
other properties not shown by elec- 
trolytes. As natural and artificial 
fibres are colloids, and as dyestuffs 
may assume a eodlloidal condition, 
dyeing may be a purely colloidal 
phenomenon. A deposit of dyestulf 
on the fibre may result from the 
mutual. precipitating actions of coi- 
loids, or the colloidal fibre may ad- 
sorb the dyestuff. In this case the 
effect of a modant (generally a col- 
loid) on the fibre would be to in- 
crease the precipitating action of the 
fibre, or act as a surface on which 
precipitation takes place. It will 
he seen that a combination of the 
colloid and chemical theories offers 
a ready explanation of the most sal- 
ient facts known in dyeing 

4. Electrical Theory. 


Supporters of this theory conceive 
all dyeing phenomena as being 
brought about by partial or com- 
plete neutralisation of electrically 
charged fibres and dyestuffs. As 
previously mentioned, animal and 
vegetable fibres carry a negative 
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charge, while numerous colloids are 
also charged: when fibres come into 
contact with an oppositely charged 
colloid, electrical neutralisation re- 
sults, with consequent precipitation 
of the mordant or dvyestuff on the 
fibre. Of course the dyestuff need 
not necessarily be in a colloidal 
state: if it gives a true solution it 
will form electrically charged irons, 
so that neutralisation is stiil possi- 
ble. However, this theory is of too 
recent an origin to have been given 
full opportunity of explaining satis- 
factorily most of the wellknown 
facts. 


Summary. 


The complexity of dyeing phe- 
nomena indicates that none of the 
above theories can alone adequately 
explain the numerous facts that are 
known, Experiment has shown that 
chemical, physical and  physico- 
chemical action may take place, and 
therefore if is only by a combination 
of these theories that a satistactory 
explanation may attempted— 
Dver and Calico Printer. 


Bulletin on Distribution of 
Textiles 


Statistics given in the Harvard 
Bureau's latest bulletin mdicate 
that approximately 36 per cent of 
the cotton cloth distributed in the 
United States in 1924 was sold by 
retailers as piece goods, and that of 
this total between 80 and 90 per cent 
was purchased from wholesalers. 

This is one of the results of the 
bureau's survey of the methods of 
marketing textiles. Other points 
discussed are the change in the size 
of orders received by several cotton 
mills from 1924-1925; the size of 
orders of cotton piece goods placed 
by 17 large department s‘ores in 
1924: the sales trends for cotton. 
wool, and silk piece goods and 
ready-to-wear merchandise from 
1911-1925; and the total estimated 
market for cotton piece goods in 
1924. 

The information on billings sum- 
marized in this new bulletin was 
obtained from confidential reports 
submitted by 315 cotton mills or 
their selling agents, 177 woolen and 
worsted mills, 136 silk mills, and 15 
rug and carpet mills. Supplemen- 
fary data on the distribution of tex- 
tile fabrics were secured from con- 
verters, wholesalers, jobbers, resi- 
dent buyers, and department stores. 

The tables in the bulletin show 
the quantities of woven goods sold 
lo garment manufacturers and other 
cutters-up, industrial and institu- 
tional purchasers, wholesalers, and 
retailers; and also help to indieate 
the relative importance of the va- 
rious agencies of distribution 

Widespread dissatisfaction exists 
among textile manufacturers and 
merchants regarding the prevailing 
eonditions in their markets. New 
merchandising plans are being pro- 
posed continually. In the discussion 
of the merits of these plans, there 
always is need for as many facts as 
possible. Some of the facts bearing 
on the soundness of the various 
merchandising policies can be found 
in this new publication of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Cotton Goods | 


New York.—The cotton’ goods mar- 
kets were somewhat steadier las! 
week due to the increase in curtail- 
ment by the mills throughout the 
country. The business placed 
amounted to a fairly large volume 
in the gray division. Prices 
on print cloths and sheetings were 
slightly weaker in spots, bul are ex- 


goods 


pected to stiffen as the effects of 
curtaned oulpul are felt. 

sales of heavy cotton goods. in- 
cluding duck, were reported on a 
low basis, put mills are reducing 
output and many of them declined 


busmess offered at prices which 
failed to show a prolil- An inecreas- 
ing busimmess in 4-4 branded bleach- 
ed goods was reported and prices 
moved up a quarter cent after good 
sales. Other goods were on the 
same price basis prevailing the 
week previous. A slight increase in 
the amount of ginghams sold 
fall was reported. 


ior 


Handlers of finished goods report- 
ed that more business was ‘done dur- 
ing the week than the preceeding 
week, but that prices continued very 
unsalisfastory. Business in practi- 
cally all lines slowed down toward 
the end of the week, due to the clos- 
ing of the markets for a two day 
holiday. 


A number of mills making tire 
fabrics have recently sold enough 
goods to keep them busy for some 
time to come. With the tire manu- 
facturers, No increase im operations 
is reported and it is not expected 
that they will require any z2real 
5 ardage for the present. 

Various buyers tried to locate 
goods at the price and did nol suc- 
ceed. Business was done at 95<c in 
a small way. Spots of 64x60s sold al 
and 68x72s at 8%c. A _ few 
60x48s were taken at 6%c, 820-yvard 
oc, 80 squares 105 ¢c, 27-inch 64x60s 
5 1-16ce. Mills held 6.40-vard at 6%c, 
7.45-yard 5 11-16e, 6.60-yard 
64x56s 7%e. 

There was a report of fair busi- 
ness in 40-inch 2.85-vard at 
spot- Small quantities of 6.15-yard 
spots sold at 6c, 36-inch 5-yard 7e, 
36-inch 5.50-vard 64c, 37-inch 4-yard 
8%c, 40-inch 3.75-yard 8%c. Buyers 
appeared interested only in spots 
with contract deliveries neglected. 

The change over from - 50x42s 
combed varn serims {0 48x40s ts 


re- 


flected in the comparative neglect of 


the former. During the week good 
quantities of the 48x40s are reported 


fo have sold at 10%c, which is 4c 
under the last price. While mills 
can deliver spots and next week 


there are several other mills which 
are getting ready fo run on the con- 
struction. To several observers 
there is danger that the construc- 


tion, already cut, will be further re- 
duced for price 
The warp 


reasons. 

saleens are being sold 
in a number of new construction, 
converters to the lining trade find- 
ing an incentive to get out special 
ones and out of the regular classi- 
fication. They are finding mills 


ing to co-operate, giving them the 
benefit of the close prices which 
now obtain on standard construc- 
tions. 


Tarding in small lots was the rule 
in the Fall River print cloth market 
for the week, with buyers holding 
to the hand-to-mouth idea of filling 


their needs. Delivery is spot and 
nearby in every instance. in wide 
and narrow prints continues very 


quiet, the bulk of trading being in 
sateens, twills and 36-inch low 
counts. Some sateens and twills have 
heen for delvery running 
through July. Sales are estimated 
at 70,000 pieces. The absence of any 
sizable contracts. is particularly 
noticeable in the market, buyers 
maintaming a very conservative 
policy in this respect. Mills are a¢- 
verse to operating on constructions 


sold 


for which there is very liltle ea: 
and in view of this attitude there 
has been no great accumulation of 
goods. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-rn-, 64x64s. 


Print cloths, 28-1n.. 64x60s. 
Print cloths, 27-1n., 64x60s. 
Gray gds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 1X, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 10%, 
Brown sheetines, 3-yard... {2%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-yvard... 10) 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 13% 
Staple gingnains, Z7-in., .. 
Kid finished ecambries .... 84a 9 
Dress ginghams .......... i2%al6% 
Standard prinis ........... OY, 


Yarns 
British Exports of Cotton Cloth 
Decline, 
Exports of cotton piece goods 
from Great Britain during the firs: 


quarter of 1926 amounted to 4,425,- 
756,000 square yards, a Gecrease of 
115.936.1000 square vards or per 


cent, compared with the like period 
of 1925. Consular clerk Alfred Nul- 
ting, London, advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The value of 
the exports durime the current year 
was £35,498,588, a decrease fi,- 
840,531 or 18 per cent from the 1925 
figure. Next to British India, the 
heaviest decrease in these exports 
was to the United States, where tho 
percentage deciine reached neariy 
per cent, 


southeastern Selling Agence) 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUTS, MO. 
PARTRIDGE. Agent, Charlotte. © 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arh. sas 
iikklahoma, and Texas. sand Memphis 


14 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. Trading im 
varns failed to show any revival 
during the week. There were some 
inquiries for fairly large lots for fu- 
lure delivery but in most cases sales 
failed to materialize bacause of the 
difference between buyers and spin- 
ners on prices. A few mills report 
recent sales of enough yarn to keep 
them busy for six to eight weeks 
ahead. Curtailment showed a further 
increase during the week. Southern 
spinners are apparently committed 
to the policy of operating on only 
orders and at prices which show a 
profit and are not piling up stocks. 
Prices remained on practically the 
basis as during the previous week. 
Some sales at concessions were re- 
ported in various quarters of the 
market- Spinners prices generally 
were well above those quoted here. 

Due to the fact that Saturday and 
Monday were to be generally ob- 
served as holidays in the marketa, 
busmess practically ceased the lal- 


ter part of the week. 
Buyers continued alightly more 
interested in carded weaving yarns 


than in the knitting numbers. Comb- 
ed andl mercerized yarns were dull, 


with only a slight demand evident 
and af very unsatisfactory prices. 
Quotations published in this market, 
quoted below, were generally re- 
garded as being merely nominal. 
Southern Two- Chain were. 
Rs 29 a29% 
10s 30 
12s 30 
lés 32 a33 
20s 33%a34 
24s 36 a36 
26s 37 
30s 391%4a40 
40s ex. abs 
50s 67 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 28 
10s 29 a. 
12s 
16s 31%a32 
20s 33 a33% 
24s 35 %a_. 
26s 
30s 39 
36s 47 
40s 
50s 65 
60s 74 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply 26 a27 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply..30 a31 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1-ply 3 a 
8s, 2. 3 and 4-ply __28%a24 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply Nes 25 a. 
12s, 2-ply 26 a 
16s, 2-ply 28a 
20s, 2-ply 30 
26s, 2-ply 3514036 
30s, 2-ply 37 a3s 
Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5- er 
8s 
12s 31 a 
16s 32 a 
20s 33%a 
Southern Single Chain 
12s 
14s 
16s ..81%as2 
20s 32%a33 
24s 35 a3é 
26s 86%a37 
Southern Single Skeins. 
\s 23 
10s 29%a_. 
12s . 30 a. 
lé4s . ..80%a3l 
16s . 31 a32 
20s 33. 
24s say 
26s 


Southern Frame Cones. 


Rs 28\%a 
10s 29 a 
12s 
148 30 a 
16s 
18s Sl a 
20s 32 a 
22s $244,033 
24s 33%4a34 
26s 
28s 
30s* ..85 
30s 36 
40s 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

Two-Ply. 
16s _. 51 a 
20s 53 a 
30s 58 a 
36s 
4Cs 65 ab67 
50s 70 
60s . 75 
70s . 85 
80s 1 65a... 
Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 
10s A 
128 41 a 
149 42 
16s 
18s . 44 a 
20s 45 a 
228 . 46 adT7 
24s . 49 a 
26s 
28s 50 6a 
30s . 53 a 
22s . 54 
34s . 56 «a57 
36s 59 a 
38s 60 a 
40s . 61 a 
50s 69 «a70 
60s 75 
70s 85 
1 05a 


80s 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


48 a 
22s 49 a 
24s 50 a 
30s 
36s 57 a 
40s 61 a. 
45s 68 a 
50s 73 a 

Eastern Carded Cones. 

10s 35 a 
12s . 36 a 
26s 45 a 
28s 47 a 
30s 49 «a 
14s 37 a 
20s 38 a 
22s _ 41 a 


April Exports Lower. 

Exports of cotton manufactures in 
April showed a decrease in value as 
compared with the 1925 month, the 
figures being $13,138,000 and $14,284,- 
mW), respectively, according to 
statistics announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Other statistics 
show that imports of raw silk and 
of rayon increased. 

Cotton cloth exports lasl month 
totalled 52,394,000 square yards, vai- 
ued at 87,842.000, compared to 52,- 
377.000 square vards, valued at $8,- 
241,000, in April, 1925. 
duck increased in quantity but de- 
ereased in total value, while of 
other cotton cloths, exports of un- 
bleached. bleached, and piece dyed 
mereased and shipments of printed 
and yarn dyed decreased. Exports 
of raw cotton increased in quanfity 
but decreased in total value. 

Imports of raw silk last month to- 
talled 5,248,000 pounds, valued at 
$32 453.000, compared to 4,108,000 
pounds, valued at $25,927,000, in 
April, 1925. Receipts of silk waste 
fell off ‘slightly. Imports of silk 
manufactures showed a gain. 

Imports of rayon last month were 


valued at $1,131,000, compared to 
$853,000 in April, 1925. 
Receipts of linen handkerchiefs 


increased in April. 


45 
CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
$10-11 Commercial Bank Bidz. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double 


Last Longer, Make Str 


Run Clear, 
RING. 


31 W. First 


The gre 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


Duty Travelers 


er Yarn, 
SPINNING 
atest improvement en- 


Preserve the 


Street. Charlotte, N. C. 


Ever 


ind skill required in the 
them 
through our modern 


See 


Our magazine. 


on the making 


20 Mathewson St. 
Southern Agent 
A. B. 


Ever See Ring Travelers Made? 


the vast amount 
making of good ring travelers 
cordially invited to eall and 
plant whenever you are in Providence 


Perhaps vou don't realize 


made?’ You are 


The 
and 


Tra eler,”’ 
of ring 


issue inte 
sent free on request 


contains in every 


resting 
travelers 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


of care ” 


make 


Providence, R. L. 
Room 615, Third National Bank Bidg. 


a trip 


articles 


Shipments of 


Perfected In The Year 1900 


Now 25 Years Old 


A World-Wide Consumption 
And Constantly Growing 


This is the History of 


Gum Tragasol 


Why?r—lIt has never failed 
to give results 


Allow us to demonstrate our claims 


Eliminates Dusting. Keeps Goods to 
Standard Weight. 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


I 
\\ i 
J ©) | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Want Department 


3 For Sale Cheap For Sale 
3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- 
ers, 4%” ring, 5%” gauge, 100 \ complete set of Kays roller 
spindles each, adjustable tra- covering machinery. Practically 
verse. new. Address P. O- Box 573, 
3 Saco-Lowell Tape Drive Twist- Greenville, S. C. 


ers, 4%” ring, 5%” gauge, 136 


spindles each, adjustable tra- 


verse. 
These twisters built in 1914 and WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
not run over one-half the time PUMPS 
since. Sufficient amount of bob- We do the engineering, and have 
bins to be sold with the twisters. had 32 years experience solving water 
g problems satisfactorily for textile 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. mills. 
904 Realty Bldg. SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. &. Richmond, Va. 


Overseer Weaving Wants | 
Position 


Have had 15 years’ experience as 
overseer on all classes of goods. 
Thoroughly understand silk and 
rayon winding. Now employed. 
Have good reason for changing. 
Can give the best of references 
from my present and past em- 
plover. \didress No. 3. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Will Finance $200,000 


fo anv expenenced cotton man, 
who has a paid up 10,000 spindle 
cotton factory outtit, and wants 
either to branch out with one In 


the eoftt the greatest 
he cotton helt o he great 60 pages of vital business facts and 


cotton State in the Union, or who figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
is financially im a distressed con- 8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Direct - 
dition and needs funds to set him thru 
thin tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
buick on his feet. For more de- Write for your FREE esse. 
fails advise M. Levinson, Colo- R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY S8LDG. 
rado, Texas. Branches in principal cities of U. S. 


Duck Luo Straps hiessnattaall Leather Loom Pickers 


&. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danieison, Conn. Established 1868 
Southern Factory Branch, Chartotte, N. C. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pil: Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
hew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seal castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8S. ©. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few miputes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


§___________ 
CAS 
List \ | 
Catalog 
No.55 
| | 
| 
_ 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


_If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
bis subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Twelve years experience and can give 
good references. No. 4586 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, white or colored work. Have had 
20 years experience on knitting yarn, 
mostly colored. Have held present 
place 12 years. Married, -have family. 
Good references. No. 48587. 


WANT position as roller cover. Have 
had 20 years experience in this work 
and can produce excellent results. Good 
references. No. 4885. 


WANT position as designer or assistant 
superintendent in fancy goods mill. 
Graduate of textile college, 3 years in 
various departments. Good references. 
No. 4889. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
by voung man 26 years old, 6 years ex- 
perience in dimity and fancy cloths. 
Excellent references. No. 4890. 


WANT position as Overseer spinning. x- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
handle spinning room in efficient man- 
ner. First class references. No. 4891. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Experienced on wide variety of looms 
and can keep room producing on eco- 
nomical basis. A-1 references. No. 4892. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or carder and spinner in yarn mill or 
plain weave mill Now employed as 
spinner. Age 36. IL. C. 8S. graduate. 

Good references. No. 2893. 


WANT position as overseer 
Practical man of long experience and 
can get excellent results. First class 
references. No. 4594. 


weaving. 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or as overseer carding and spin- 
ning. Age 26, I. C. S. graduate in card- 
ing and spinning. Now employed as 
earder and spinner. Been on present 
job 4 years and will guarantee satis- 
faction. Could handle place as super- 
intendent of small yarn mill. No. 4896. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical mill man with ex- 
cellent training in good mills. Would 
appreciate opportunity of corresponding 
with mill needing high class man. No. 
4897. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving in large mill. L C. 5. 
graduate. Qualified to handle either 
job. Good references. No. 4898. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Plain or fancy goods. Fifteen years 
experience, mainly on fancy goods. 
references. No. 4899. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 


sheetings, print cloths, drills, osna- 
burgs, bagging, toweling, plain white 
satins or mohair. Have had 21 years 


in weaving, 5 years as overseer, 8 years 
as fixer and 8 as night overseer. Age 
39, I. C. 8S graduate Good references. 
No. 4900. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. oxperienced on both steam 
and electric drive, and can give satis- 
faction. Good references. No. 4901. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
either plain or fancy work, and am 
experienced on dobby and Jacquard 
work. Now employed on job I have 
run satisfactorily for 3 years, but wish 
another place. No. 4902. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Southern mill. Now employed 


as weaver, 56 years on present job. Am 
giving satisfaction but wish larger 
palce. Experienced on twills, 
ducks, sateens, sheetings, towels, 
staple and fancy ginghams. Twelve 
years as overseer, age 38. Married, 
sober, reliable and good manager. No. 


WANT position as 
overseer spinning. 


superintendent or 
Familiar with tire 


ducks, cords, hosiery yarns and ply 
yarns. Can give best of references. Nv. 
4904. 


superintendent of 
Long experience in 
would handle either 


WANT position as 
yarn or cloth mill. 
g00d mills and 


place in satisfactory manner. Gocd 
references. No. 4905. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long practical experience and can 


operate all makes of looms on efficient 
manner. Best of references. No. 4906. 


WANT position as overseer 
Would accept night job. Now employ- 
ed as second hand. Age 33, and can 
give excellent references. No. 4907. 


carding. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand in large room, or night 
carder. Give first class references from 
present employers. No. 4908 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Practical, experienc- 
ed man who has long record of satis- 
factory service. No. 4909. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning. Have had 6 years in spinning. 
Age 21, married and can get results 
with help. No. 4910. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Mill 
job preferred. Will go anywhere in 
South. High class workman. Best of 
references. No. 4950. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience, age 47, married and 
have family. teliable, practical man 
who can produce results. Now employ- 
ed. Excellent references. No. 49M 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning. Have 
long experience as overseer and under- 
stand office work. Good references. 
No. 4912. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 14 
years experience. Making good on pres- 
ent job but have good reasons for 


cchanging. No. 4913. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
smail mill, or spinner in large mill. 
Long experience in good mills. Can 


come on short notice. 


First class ref- 
erences. No. 4914. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
have superintendent's place, but wish 
better position. Experienced; reliable 
man of good habits and am first class 
mill man. Good references. No. 4915. 


Now 


WANT position as bookkeeper, 
clerk or office man. 
had good experience. 
erences. No. 4916 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning, but am good 
earder. I, C. 5S. course in carding and 


shipping 
Age 28 and have 
First class ref- 


spinning; 19 years experience. Now 
mmployed but wish to change. Wxrcel- 
lent references. No. 4917 

WANT position as superintendent. High 


class, educated man who has held high 
position with important mills. Now 
employed, but would like to correspond 
with large mill needing superintendent 
or manager. No. 4918 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
My experience covers wide range of 
fabrics and I can get quality production 
at the right cost. Excellent’ references 
pry past and present employers. No. 
4919. 

WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or superintendent. Have had 
long experience as carder and spin- 
ner and as second hand and overseer. 
Competent reliable man of good habits. 
Good references. No. 4920. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 


W. H. WILLE 


Y, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote You 


Posta!l Phone Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 0908 


B. FARRER. FR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 


Heddl 


Warps and Leice Reeds 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
es 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


{ 
° 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
RnR. 1. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. BH. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company. 


Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 


T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


(All Steel)— 
Entwistle Co. 
rank Mossbe re Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Macninery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and 
Wickwire Spencer Steel C 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Beit Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Beit Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
EE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier bngneering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
Hh. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicalis— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. | 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (Air)— 
———See Liumidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
‘Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
beydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co, 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

T. B. Sons Co 


Crane 
Link-E Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop Hauipment Co. 


Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8., & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 


Electric Fans— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoite— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Electric 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 
General Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines( Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Fibre Specialties— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Korne, Scrymser Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machine 


r 
See Dyeing, Srvlee. Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Fiat Wall Paint— 
EK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Flexible Couplings— 
Wood's T Sons Co. 


Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fiuted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


aco-lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
Wood's B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. Y. &. N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, c. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. Watson Mfe. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 


Hosiery Dyeing Machiney— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controller— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 

Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Coc ker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Iinsurance— 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 
K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., 


Knitting Lubricantse— 
National Ol Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. 8S. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Kdward R. Ladew Co. 
kK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
RK. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbors Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 


The 


Chas. Bond Co. 
EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
ubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


E. l. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery Foundry Co 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Metal Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse BHlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
-——-See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
—See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixen Lubrie ates Saddle 
Ke. H. Jacobs g. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Monosulpho! Oil— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Napper Ciothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
(general Electric Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Oils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 

National Oil Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Cpening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

and Machines-— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Patents— 

Paul B. Eaton. 

Siggers & Siggers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Ce. 
Saco:Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pump 
Blac ae Rotary Pump Co 
Pumps (Boiler Feed: also Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Rings— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
. © Lawrence Leather Co. 


Rolis— 

American Bobbin Co 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 


Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Scouring Powders— 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
National Oil Products Co. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 


Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Werks, Inc. 


Section Beam Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


Selling Agents (Cotton 
Amory, Browne & Co 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 
. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


Sewing Machine— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Sewing Machines and Sup “tugs 
Curtis & Marble Machine 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

——-§ee Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Machine Co. 


Shear Grinders— 
B 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B.. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
1] S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co 
LDuplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing 
Sizing Machines— 
Charies B. Johnson. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 


Machiney Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
tosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Chemical Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson 


Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. HBntwistile Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton)— 


Arabol Mfg Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Bosson & Lane. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Linited Chemical Products Corp. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Ine. 
sSevdel-Woolley Co. 
lL. BSonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 


David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 


Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ins. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oj] Products Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company. 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Spindle Repairers— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 


Washburn. 

Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Coe. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wedliter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine’ Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfe. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 


Temples— 
lDbraper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textiie Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 

Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 


Trademarking Machines— Water Wheels— Winders (Skein)— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Sipp Machine Co. 
Weighting Compounds— W indows— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Transmission Belts— Bosson & Lane. Parks-Cramer Co. 


Charles Bond Company. 


Gene 
Hadward R. Ladew Co. zeneral Dyestuff Corp. 


Hart Products Corp. Window Guarde— 


E. F. Houghton & Co. Marston. Jon. P Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. National Oil Products Co. Wrenches— 
Transmission Machinery— Wolf, Jacques & Co. Frank Mossberg Corp. 
ate tr mre. Co. Seydel Chemical Company. Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
yatt Roller Bearing Co. Seydel-Woolley Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. bh iar age Co 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Well Drillers— Yarns— 
bh Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Sit Chai W hizzers— Mauney-Steel Co. 
ransmission Silen ain— 
Link-Belt Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Morse Chain Co. W inders— 
Trucks (Mill)— Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Yarn Presses— 2. 
~ Co. Eastwood, Benj. Co. Kconomy Baler Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. Saco-Lowell Shops. Yarn Testing Machines— 
Universal Winding Co. Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


‘nitinevilfe Spinning Ring Co. ALLSIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Twisting Machinery— ROO 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. LARGEST IN 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr ANN ARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. Butwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman-& Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 


National Oil Products Co. 
Seyvdel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery &° Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 


Economy Baler Co. _j 
Rex Engineering Co. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


TRADE 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. | 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKERINS REWOUN D COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 
Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Sizes Oils 


Specify 
*““UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Unitep CHemicat Propucts 


Chemicals 


William H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson 
President Vice President & Treas. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Joseph A. Bryant 
Vice President 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches. Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
. Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Specia! attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
= of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotten, Woolen and 
ee Fubries: combining the latest European and American 
| CoRPORATION 
ne oe BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office *” ~ Charlotte, N. C. Manufacturers of 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Chicago, Ill. Solid or Flaked 
MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
LANE 
are using 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Have for many years served 
America’s Textile Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 
fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 
their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Repeat Orders for Weaving Machinery 


EPEAT orders for Stafford Automatic Looms demonstrate 
that those mills which purchased Stafford equipment made 
a wise investment and have experienced satisfaction. 
@ Our experts analyze conditions and offer suggestions to solve 
your problems. We court your inquiries. 


q@ Every mill executive interested in plant efficiency should have a copy of the book 
describing our lines of textile machinery. May we suggest that you write for a copy ‘ 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery READVILLE, MASS. 


Soutnern Acent: FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Parerson Orrice: 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
CanaADIAN Representatives: ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD., Montreal, Canada 


The EA 


N 


TWOOD HORIZONTAL WARPER 


with Swiss Motion—Elevation Irons—Motor Drive 
olo meter, 6 and 8 yard models 


The Frame which complies most completely with new methods of Warping which 
Rayon has introduced into the Cotton Industry 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD GO.,, Paterson, N. J. 


Quilling Machinery 


Represented in the South by FRED H. WHITE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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